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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


A SPORTSWOMAN IN INDIA 


Travels, Adventures, and Experiences in Known and Unknown India. By ISABEL 
Savory. In one large volume. Demy 8vo. Cloth, gilt, with 48 illustrations 
and a photogravure portrait of the author, $4.50. 


AMONG THE HIMALAYAS | THE ALPS, 
By Major L. A. WADDELL, LL. D., au- | FROM END TO END 


wt Z as », | By StR WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. 52 
thor of “The Buddhism of Tibet.” | full-page illustrations by A. D. Mc- 


With over roo illustrations. Crown | Cormick. New and Cheaper Edi- 
8vo, $2.00. tion. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


FATE THE FIDDLER 


By HERBERT C. MACILWAINE, author of “ Dinkinbar.’’ 12mo. Cloth, ornamental, 
$1.50. 


A novel so great in its subject, written in so virile and magnificent a manner that it is inevitably 
destined to stand in the first rank of modern fiction. 


THE RED MEN OF THE | A SELF-MADE COUNTESS 
DUSK A New Novel. By JOHN STRANGE WIN- 
ap ny of the Days ter By TER, author of ‘‘ The Peacemakers,”’ 
OHN FINNEMORE. With illustrations. “ ” 
I2mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. Heart and Sword,” etc. — 


A remarkable novel of Puritans and Cavaliers Cloth, $1.25. 
during the time of Cromwell. 


LOVICE | THE MAN STEALERS 


By ‘‘THE Ducuxss.” In Lippincott’s By M. P. SHIEL. In Lippincott’s Series 
Series of Select Novels. 12mo, paper, of Select Novels. 12mo, paper, 50 
50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. cents; cloth, $1.00. 


THE DANCING MASTER 
By ADRIEN CHABOT. Translated by Pauline W. Sill. Illustrated by Jessie Willcox 
Smith. Cloth, ornamental, $1.00. 


This ni, idyllic romance of the days of the French Revolution has now, for the first time, 
been brought within the reach of English readers, and in a manner which strikingly reproduces the 
atmosphere and charm of the original. 





CONSPIRATORS AT SCHOOL THE CRUISE OF THE 


A Book for Boys. By ANDREW HoME TY 
author of ‘‘ Through Thick and Thin,”’ PRET POLLY . 
etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. With 12 illus- 


| trations by G. E. Robertson. Large 
CHERRIWINK I2mo. $1.50. 


A Fairy Story. By RACHEL PENN. Illus- | A new long story by this popular author, 
trated. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. especially written for our Boys’ Series. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia 
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BY THE [IACMILLAN COMPANY 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY ISSUES 
RULERS OF THE SOUTH: Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘‘ Corleone,” “ Ave Roma Immortalis,”’ etc. Uniform with 
With 28 photogravures and too illustrations in the text by Henry Brokman. . ‘AVE ROMA 
2 vols. 8VvO0, $6.00 net. E IMMORTALIS.” 
Also a“ large paper ” edition, limited to 150 copies. Cloth, crown 8vo, $12.50 net. 
Besides its literary and historical value it is a rarely handsome gift book. 


SPANISH HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. ALONG FRENCH BYWAYS. 

By KATHARINE LEE BaATEs, Wellesley College. | By CLirFTON JOHNSON. With 48 full-page illustra- 
Profusely illustrated from Cloth, crown 8vo, tions and 38 vignettes by the author in the 
$2.25. _ 3 / text. S8vo, $2.25. 

Charming companion volumes on the lines of Mr. JoHNSON’s “ Among English Hedgerows,” so 


popular last season. 
4 STAGE-COACH AND TAVERN DAYS. Uniform with 
By ALICE MORSE EaRLE, Illustrated by photographs gathered by the author, ** Home Life in 
of real things and happenings. Buckram. Crown 8vo, $2.50. Colonial Days.” 


3 _Buckram, $2.50. HOME LIFE IN CHILD LIFE IN Buckram, $2.50. 
Unique valuable as COLONIAL DAYS | COLONIAL DAYS’ “Useful and attractive 

well as entertaining.’ — ...a fascinating 

Mailand Express. By ALICE MorRSE EARLE. volume.’”’—The Dial. 


THE DREAM FOX STORY BOOK. 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, author of ‘‘Wabeno the Magician,” ‘Citizen Bird,” etc. Illustrated 
with 80 drawings by Oliver Herford. Small quarto, $1.50, net. 


TOMMY ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS, and its sequel: WABENO THE MAGICIAN, 


“Has hada remarkable success... . and has Each, $1.50. ‘« A better gift book for little folks 
well deserved it.”— The Evening Transcript. By the same author, there could not be.””—American. 


NEW MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


CITIZENS’ LIBRARY McCURDY. The History, Prophecy, and the 


Monuments ; Or, Israel and the Nations. 

OF ECONOMICS, POLITICS, AND SOCIOLOGY | Volume III. To THE END OF THE EXILE ANDTHE 
. mee | CLOSE OF THE SEMITIC REGIME IN WESTERN 
U aged -~ eS. of Pies T. Asia. By JAMES FREDERICK MCCURDY, Ph.D., 
Y, Ph. D., LL. D., University of Wisconsin. LL. D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
BULLOCK. Essays in the Monetary History | | University College, Toronto. Cloth, 8vo. Com- 

of the United States. | pletes the entire work. 

By CHARLES J. BULLOCK, Ph. D., Williams Col- 


lege; author of ‘‘ The Finances of the United | , 
0 nana St gery | SEW TESTAMENT HANDBOOKS. 


MACY. The American Party System from BACON. An Introduction to the Books of the 
1846 'o 1861. New Testament. : 

By JESSE Macy, LL. D., author of ‘The English | BY BENJAMIN WISNER Bacon, Litt., D., D. D., 
Constitution; a commentary,” etc. Cloth, Professor of New Testament Criticism, etc., in 
12mo. Yale University. Cloth, 12mo. 

VINCENT. Government in Switzerland. | GOULD. The Biblical Theology of the New 

Revised one Enlarged Edition. By Joun MAR- | By Ezra P. GouLp, D, D., author of ‘‘ A Critical 
TIN VINCENT, Johns Hopkins University. and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel of 
Cloth, 12mo. Mark.”’ 75 cents, met. 


FRICKER. The Antarctic Regions. ' ae See Soe Higher Criticiom 
By KARL FRICKER, Ph. D. With sixty-one illus- By HENRY S. NaSH, Professor in the Episcopal 
trations, plates, and maps, etc. Cloth 8vo. $3.00. Theological Seminary at Cambridge, Mass.; 


GATES. Studies and Appreciations. author of “ The Genesis of the Social Con- 
Second Series of “ Studies in Literature.”’ By science.” Cloth, 12mo. 75 cents. 
Lewis E. GaTEs, Harvard University. Cloth, ———————_ 


staat WILLOUGHBY. Social Justice: A Critical 
MORRIS. The History of Colonization from Essay. 

the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By W. W. WILLouGHBY, Johns Hopkins Univer- 

By HENRY C. Morris, formerly United States sity; author of ‘‘An Examination of the Na- 

Consul at Ghent, Belgium. Cloth, 8vo. | ture of the State.’’ Cloth, 8vo. 








address. It will be sent you without charge with the New Supplementary Catalogue. 


PUBLISHERS, 66 FIFTH Ave., NEW YorK 
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D. APPLETON & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


STANDARD AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Life and Letters of Thomas H. Huxley. Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY. 
Illustrated. In two volumes, cloth, 8vo, $5 oo. 

David Harum, (Illustrated.) A Story of American Life. By EDwarpD Noyes 
WEstcoTr. Illustrated Edition entirely reset. With some seventy full-page 
and text pictures by B. West Clinedinst, and other text-designs by C. D. Fer- 
rand, and a biography of the author by Forbes Heermans. iI2mo, gilt top, 
uncut, $2.00. 

The ‘Christmas Story ’’ from David Harum. Crane Edition. Illustrated with 
pictures of William H. Crane in character and stage photographs. With preface 
and specially designed cover. 

The Boers in War. The True Story of the Burghers in the Field. By Howarp 
C. HILLEGAS, author of ‘‘Oom Paul’s People.” Elaborately illustrated with 
photographs by the author and others. Uniform with ‘‘Oom Paul’s People.’’ 
I2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Commodore Paul Jones. By Cyrus TowNSEND BrRapDy, author of ‘‘ Reuben 
James,”’ ‘‘ For the Freedom of the Seas,’’ ‘‘The Grip of Honor,’’ etc. A new 
volume in the Great Commanders Series, edited by Gen. Jas. Grant Wilson. 
With photogravure portrait and maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Individual. A Study of Life and Death. By Prof. N. S. Shaler, of Harvard 
University. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Story of the Soldier. By Gen. G. A. ForsytH, U. S. A. (Retired). LIllus- 
trated by R. F. Zogbaum. A new volume in the Story of the West Series, 
edited by Ripley Hitchcock. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Clearing Houses. Their History, Methods and Administrations. By JAMES G. 
CANNON, Vice-President of the Fourth National Bank of the City of New York. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS 


For the Honor of the School. A Story of School Life and Interscholastic Sport. 
By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR, author of “‘ The Half Back.’’ Illustrated by C. M. 
Relyea. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Reuben James. A Hero of the Forecastle. By Cyrus TOWNSEND BRADY, author 
of *‘ Paul Jones,’’ ‘‘The Grip of Honor,’’ etc. A new volume in the Young 
Heroes of Our Navy Series. Illustrated by George Gibbs and others. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

In the Days of Jefferson; or, The Six Golden Horse Shoes. A Tale of Repub- 
lican Simplicity. By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, author of ‘In the Boyhood of 
Lincoln,’’ ‘‘ The Story of Magellan,’’ ‘‘ The Treasure Ship,’’ etc. Illustrated by 
Frank T. Merrill. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


FICTION 


— Heart. A Story of the West. By HAMLIN GARLAND. 12mo0, cloth, 

1.50. 

The Footsteps of a Throne. A Romance. By MAx PEMBERTON. Uniform with 
‘* Kronstadt’ and ‘‘The Phantom Army.’’ Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The Brass Bottle. A Romance. By F. ANSTEY, author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,’’ etc. 

With frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Some Women I Have Known. By MAARTEN MAARTENS, author of ‘‘God’s 
Fool,’’ etc. With frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

King Stork of the Netherlands. A Romance of the days of the Dutch Republic. 
By ALBERT LEE. author of ‘‘ The Key of the Holy House,” and ‘‘ A Gentleman 
Pensioner.’’ Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 

Path and Goal. A Novel. By ADA CAMBRIDGE. Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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illiam Wymark Jacobs was 
born on eighth September, 
1863, in London, and was 
educated at private schools. 
Like many another author, 
he found the Civil Service 
a stepping-stone to litera- 
ture. Young as he is, he 
has been more than half his life in the 
service of his country, entering the 
Post Office Savings Bank as a boy 
clerk at the age of sixteen, while at 
twenty, after having passed the neces- 
sary examination, he was appointed a 
man clerk. Fifteen years, therefore, 
has he spent ‘‘reckoning up other 
people’s money rather than counting 
his own,’’ as he humorously expresses 
it himself. 

The Post Office is hardly the atmos- 
phere which one would expect to fos- 
ter the growth of humor; yet, as 
everybody who has read his stories is 
aware, Mr. Jacobs is the possessor of 
a peculiar quiet humor, both of plot 
and of character, which, though it 
often makes the reader scream with 
laughter, is never forced or farcical. 
On the contrary, his scenes and his 
characters are so presented, by a thou- 
sand little touches, as to seem abso- 
lutely life-like. 

It is to the Post Office, indirectly at 
least, that Mr. Jacobs owes the encour- 
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agement which has led him to perse- 
vere, until now he stands admittedly 
within the charmed circle of the most 
popular of latter-day romancers. After 
about a year’s service in the senior 
branch of the department, -when he 
was about twenty-one, he wrote an 
article for the Blackfriars Magazine, 
conducted by the clerks of the Post 
Office, a publication which is still ex- 
tant under a new name and a new 
régime, as the S¢. M/artin’s-le-Grand. 
which is published quarterly. His 
first effort was distinctly modeled 
on the style of Max Adeler, but it was 
sufficiently attractive for two thore 
contributions to be readily asked for, 
and as readily given, even though he 
received no payment for them, the 
publication being an avowedly ama- 
teur one. 

Thus encouraged, he was moved 
one day to send an article to a popu- 
lar weekly paper, and for this he re- 
ceived the prize of five shillings which 
was offered for the best contribution. 
That was his first ‘‘ blood money,’’ as 
he calls it, and it was soon followed 
by more from the same source, as he 
continued contributing. Then another 
London paper gave him his first great 
encouragement by making him an offer 
for a series of articles, which were pub- 
lished during a period of four years. 
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One day he sent a story, called ‘‘A 
Case of Desertion,’’ to Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome, then the editor of 7Zo-Day. 
This was not only accepted but brought 
an Oliver Twist-like cry for more from 
that gentleman, and at regular inter- 
vals came post-cards demanding more 
stories in the same vein. It was in 
this way that the twenty-one stories 
which form the volume known as 
‘*Many Cargoes’’ came to be written. 

This book is remarkable, for at a 
single stroke it gave Mr. Jacobs his 
reputation, and so strong a hold has it 
taken on the public that, although it 
has been in circulation for only about 
two years and a half, it is now in the 
eighteenth edition. The history of 
‘‘Many Cargoes’’ may serve to in- 
spire many a would-be author to per- 
severe, for Mr. Jacobs sent it to no 
fewer than five publishers before he 
found one to take it. After ‘‘ Many 
Cargoes’’ the coast was clear, and 
to continue the nautical metaphor, 
which is so appropriate to a writer 
of sea stories, Mr. Jacobs’ future 
work has had no difficulty in making 
safe harbors, ‘‘The Skipper’s 
Wooing’’ being published two years 
ago, and ‘‘ More Cargoes,’’ prac- 
tically a continuation of the ‘‘ Many 
Cargoes’’ vein stories, last year. 

For every effect there must be a 
cause, and those who seek to discover 
the reason for Mr. Jacobs’ turning to 
literature in general, and sea stories 
in particular, may find an explana- 
tion in the fact that one of his great- 
aunts published a volume of poems, 
his great-grandfather was a seaman, 
while his father is a wharfinger at 
Wapping, where he himself lived for 
several years, coming in contact, at a 
most impressionable age, with a good 
many seamen on the coasting vessels, 
and getting to know the captains of 
many of them. 

The love of the sea, as everyone 
would naturally suppose, is an inher- 
ent characteristic of the writer of sea 
stories, and as a boy he decided that 
his profession should be that of a 
sailor. With this idea strong in his 


mind he went on a pleasuring cruise, 
but so illdid he get that the cruise be- 
came anything but a pleasure, and 
brought about a complete change in 
his opinion of seafaring as a method 
of livelihood. 

Few literary men have so equable a 
temperament, and no author who at a 
sudden leap has gained fame could 
possibly have a more modest de- 
meanor than Mr. Jacobs. From ten 
till four he puts off the literary man 
and during his office hours he is con- 
spicuously wanting in any of the so- 
called characteristics of the popular 
novelist. Slight of build, with close- 
cropped hair, bright eyes, and short 
mustache, he looks rather five-and- 
twenty than five-and-thirty. Scarcely 
less contradictory than his appearance 
is his name, for while the ordinary 
man would assume from it that he 
was of Jewish extraction, as a matter 
of note his family records preserve no 
trace of any connection with the 
race which has produced some of 
the most famous literary men of 
our day. 

Indeed, most of his work is done in 
the early evening between the hours 
of seven and ten, when he goes to his 
study and locks himself in, for solitude 
and silence are absolute essentials in 
his code of work. In his younger 
days his sister used to copy his work 
for him from day to day, so that he 
might go over it in a legible form, for 
his own calligraphy is, as he says him- 
self, ‘‘simply execrable, and not to be 
tolerated,’’ but now he calls in the ser- 
vices of the typewriter for that purpose. 
How the ideas come for his stories 
Mr. Jacobs is at a loss to say. He 
does not keep a commonplace book, 
like so many authors, in which to put 
down striking characteristics of friends, 
acquaintances, or people he meets in 
the street, and he never makes use of 
the remarkable plots which lie to the 
hand of every story-writer in the daily 
papers, although he acknowledges to 
using with gratitude on one occasion a 
plot for a story which was sent to him 
by a friend. 
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His stimulus to write comes now, 
when it is borne in upon him that a 
sufficient time has elapsed since he last 
wrote a story and that he should begin 
another, or else it takes the shape of a 
letter from an impatient agent or editor, 
asking when his story is coming in, and 
demanding it at an early date. Then 
he turns about and tries to discover 
the germ of a story, jots it down 
on a sheet of paper, roughly maps 
out the chapters, sits down at a 
table, takes up his pen, and begins 
to write. 

It is the taking up of his pen which 
starts his brain actively at work, for 
until all his writing materials are in 
front of him, he says, he does not and 
cannot think of the details by which 
he will work out his plot or the char- 
acters which are necessary for its 
proper elaboration. 


fter some weeks spent in Lon- 

don, with frequent visits to 

the bookshops, it was clear 

to me that there certainly 

was one thing upon which 

the book-buyer of America 

was to be congratulated, 

namely, the spacious, well- 
stocked, well-lighted, well-ventilated 
bookstores of the United States, where 
one can usually find in stock eight 
out of any ten recent books he may 
wish to see. By recent books I mean 
books published within two months. 
An inquiry for ten late books in a 
London bookshop would probably 
bring forth an answer something like 
this: ‘‘ Thank you, we have only two 
of the books you have asked for in 
stock. We will get the others for you 
if you will leave an order for them.’’ 

Our English cousins never seem to 
be in a hurry, and they cannot under- 
stand why one should not be willing 
to wait a few days or even a week for 
almost anything he may want. On 
a previous visit to London I recall 
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Even. however, when he has deter- 
mined exactly what he is going to do 
he does not think anything of chang- 
ing character, incident, and precon- 
ceived development as he goes along, 
knowing perfectly well, as every mas- 
ter of the literary craft does, that ‘‘he 
will come out right at the end.’’ 
Even when in full swing it is asa rule 
quite easy for him to put away the 
story from his mind, and he makes it 
a habit to forget it while he is busy 
with the work he has contracted with 
the Government to do. From very 
modest beginnings indeed has. Mr. 
Jacobs got his present position, for his 
earlier stories were paid for at the rate 
of a guinea a thousand words, and 
many an editor must now wish he had 
been able to obtain a few dozen of 
Mr. Jacobs’ stories at that modest 
rate of remuneration.—77?-Bits. 


OOKSHOPS 


stepping into a barber-shop where was 
displayed in a window the sign ‘‘ Mani- 
cure,’’ and my inquiry for the mani- 
cure met with the reply she was not 
in, but if I would make an appoint- 
ment for any day next week she would 
come there to attend me. Wait a 
week for a manicure ! 

Many of Book NeEws readers have 
probably seen the dingy, ill-ventilated 
little bookshops of London and other 
cities of England, but others probably 
have not, and to these I would say 
that the dimensions of the average 
bookshop is about fifteen by twenty- 
five feet. Now, in a country where 
seven or eight thousand new books are 
issued annually, it is easily appreciated 
that only a very small proportion of 
them can be carried in stock in such 
small stores. Perhaps some one will 
say ; ‘‘ I know where there are some 
large bookstores in London, where 
the finest kind of books in elegant 
bindings are kept.’’ True, there are 
stores—probably less than a half 
dozen, though, in all London—where 
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you can find a good stock of fine 
books in the choicest of bindings, but 
this does not disprove what I have 
said about the recent books, for in no 
one of these shops would you be 
likely to find more than two or three 
out of ten of the publications of the 
last two months. As far as my ob- 
servation went, the stands at railway 
stations seemed to be much better 
supplied with recent issues than the 
regular bookstores. Speaking of the 
largest and finest shops of Iondon, 
there are more than a dozen hook- 
stores in the United States any one of 
which would hold three of the largest 
to be found in London. From what 
I saw in these shops I came to the 
conclusion that the English reader 
preferred books of a solid character, 
and I learned from a gentleman of 
large experience in the publishing 
business in both England and America 
that on the day of publication of a 
solid book a larger quantity would be 
taken up by the retail shops of Lon- 
don than would be taken by those in 
New York city, but that their works 
of fiction never have anything like 
the sale there that they have in this 
country. The popular books, or I 
should say the books most prized, in 
England to-day are those our grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers used to 
read. And in the best shops you will 
find them in fine editions and elaborate 
bindings, and marked at prices that 
would startle the average American 
buyer. It must be that the English 
reader is willing to pay these high 
prices. He may be like the French- 
man I met in Paris last summer, who 
said he could not afford to buy more 
than one book a year, but he was will- 
ing to pay from one to two hundred 
francs for it if it suited him. Let me 
not be accused of having a prejudice 
against our English cousins, for next 
to a good American I prefer an Eng- 
lishman. 

While his ways are in many re- 


spects different from ours, I believe 
that they are sometimes better. At 
the risk of being tedious, I wish to 
mention some books that always seem 
to be in demand by English readers: 
‘‘Samuel Pepy’s Diary,’’ ‘‘ Evelyn’s 
Diary,’’ ‘ Froissart’s Chronicles,’ 
‘*Monstrelet’s Chronicles,’’ ‘‘ Mad. 
D’Arblay’s Diary,’’ ‘‘Addison’s Spec- 
tator,”’ ‘‘Johnson’s Rambler,’’ 
‘* Crabbe Robinson's Diary,’’ ‘‘ Claren- 
don’s History of the Rebellion,’’ 
‘*White’s Natural History of Sel- 
bourne,’’ ‘‘Walton’s Angler,’’ the lives 
of Nelson, Wellington, Marlborough, 
Drake. Clive, Wolfe, and the Georges, 
and the writings of all the older 
English poets and dramatists. 

I asked of an English acquaintance 
if he was familiar with the writings of 
any of our American authors and if 
he liked them. He said there were 
two of our authors he had read many 
times, Artemus Ward and Bret Harte. 
The first he had read over and over 
again, and his works were a constant 
source of pleasure to him. 

I wonder how many Americans 
under twenty-five years of age have 
read Artemus Ward ? 

Two American authors whose works 
I frequently saw in early editions and 
in fine bindings were Prescott and 
Irving. In a shop window on Char- 
ing Cross Road I saw a set of Irving 
with the sign, ‘‘ Everybody should 
read Washington Irving.’’ Notwith- 
standing this strong recommendation 
of the bookseller, I saw the set still in 
the window two weeks afterwards. 

I gather that the Englishman’s 
taste leads him to adhere to the time- 
honored plays as well as books, for in 
one week there were announced on 
the billboards of London ‘‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer,’’ ‘‘Rip Van Winkle,” 
‘“The Pirates of Penzance’’ and 
‘Rast Lynne.’’ And a few weeks 
after, in Liverpool, ‘‘Arrah na Pogue” 
was billed, to be followed the next 
week by ‘‘ The Colleen Bawn.”’ 

W. S. 
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very good reason for the 
A charming manner in which 
Miss Alice Brown writes of 
New England and its peo- 
ple may be the fact that her 
birthplace and_ girlhood 
home was in a New Hamp- 
shire town, Hampton Falls, 
where she was subtly in- 
fluenced by the beautiful 
scenery and by the sea, 
which is not far away. 
She was educated much as 
many other New England 
girls, in a district school, 
and afterwards was gradu- 
ated from a seminary in 
Exeter. While still in her 
teens she taught school for 
a short time, but soon 
abandoned everything else 
to devote all her time to 
her chief delight, writing, 
and in 1885 she joined the 
staff of the Youth's Com- 
panion, where she still re- 
mains. 
She has been abroad 





several times, leisurely 
journeying, some of the 
time tramping, through 


England and Wales, and 
has also spent some time 
on the continent. Among 


Miss Brown’s published 
volumes are ‘‘Robert 
Louis Stevenson: A 


Study,’’ collaborated with 
Miss Guiney ; a collection 
of short stories under the 
title of ‘‘ Meadow Grass;’’ 
a life of Mercy Otis War- 
ren; and ‘‘By Oak and 
Thorn,’’ a record of one of those 
trips through England just mentioned. 
Her latest book is called ‘‘ Tiverton 
Tales,’’ and is a collection of stories 
the scene of which is laid in a New 
Hampshire town. 





Miss Brown is also a poet, and her 
‘*Road to Castaly’’ is, as one critic 
says, ‘‘a book of verses full of the 
rich and pure poetry that kindles the 
fancy and lifts the imagination.’’—J/rs. 


Harriet Prescott Spofford in The Book 
Buyer. 


Que Qrau. 


Copyright, 1900, by Houghton, Mifflin and Company 


—‘‘ The Son of Carleycroft, by Theo- 
dore Burt Sayre, is a lively romance 
of the reign of Charles II. by a new 
and promising author. A dramatiza- 


tion of the story has been given by 
Charles Frohman. 
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UNDER RAFTERS OF LIVING GREEN 


A Day in a Cornfield 
e climbed the wall, as he ate, 
and buried ourselves in the 
deep corn. The fragrant, 
silky tassels brushed my 
face and the corn hissed at 
our intrusion, crossing its 
green sabers in our path. 
Far in the field my compan- 
ion heaped a little of the soft earth for 
a pillow, spread the oilcloth between 
rows, and, as we lay down, drew the 
big shawl over us. Uncle Eb was 
tired after the toil of that night and 
went asleep almost as soon as he was 
down. Before I dropped off Fred 
came and licked my face and stepped 
over me, his tail wagging for leave, 
and curled upon the shawl at my feet. 
I could see no sky in that gloomy 
green aisle of corn. This going to 
bed in the morning seemed a foolish 
business to me that day and I laya 
long time looking up at the rustling 
canopy overhead. I remember listen- 
ing to the waves that came whispering 
out of the further field, nearer and 
’ nearer, until they swept over us with 
a roaring swash of leaves, like that of 
water flooding among rocks, as I have 
heard it often. A twinge of home- 
sickness came to me and the snoring 
of Uncle Eb gave me nocomfort. [ 
remember covering my head and cry- 
ing softly as I thought of those who 
had gone away and whom I was to 
meet in a far country, called Heaven, 
whither we were going. I forgot my 
sorrow, finally, in sleep. When I 
awoke it had grown dusk under the 
corn. I felt for Uncle Eb and he was 
gone. Then I called to him. 
‘*Hush, boy! lie low,’’ he whis- 
pered, bending over me, a sharp look 
inhiseye. ‘‘’Fraid they’re after us.’’ 
He sat kneeling beside me, holding 
Fred by the collar and listening. I 
could hear voices, the rustle of the 
corn and the tramp of feet near by. It 


«Eben Holden” 


From 


was thundering in the distance—that 
heavy, shaking thunder that seems to 
take hold of the earth, and there were 
sounds in the corn like the drawing of 
sabers and the rush of many feet. The 
noisy thunder clouds came nearer and 
the voices that had made us tremble 
were no longer heard. Uncle Eb 
began to fasten the oil blanket to the 
stalks of corn for a shelter. The rain 
came roaring over us. The sound of 
it was like that of a host of cavalry 
coming ata gallop. We lay bracing 
the stalks, the blanket tied above us 
and were quite dry for a time. The 
rain rattled in the sounding sheaves 
and then came flooding down the steep 
gutters. Above us beam and rafter 
creaked, swaying, and showing 
glimpses of the dark sky. The rain 
passed—we could hear the last battal- 
ion leaving the field—and then the 
tumult ended as suddenly as it began. 
The corn trembled a few moments and 
hushed to a faint whisper. Then we 
could hear only the drip of raindrops 
leaking through the green roof. It 
was dark under the corn. 


=The Revolutionary stories for 
boys, by Dr. Everett T. Tomlinson, are 
among the most successful of juvenile 
book publications. ‘‘ In the Hands of 
the Red Coats ’’ is ‘‘ a story of the Jer- 
sey Ship and the Jersey shore during 
the war of the Revolution.’’ The young 
hero’s capture from an American 
privateer, with his confinement in a 
British prison ship, affords a bit of 
sea adventure and a narration of the 
hardships imposed upon American 
prisoners in the old ‘‘ floating hells ”’ 
of New York harbor during the British 
occupation, succeeded by the hero’s es- 
cape in company with a considerable 
number of older fellow-prisoners and 
his participation in the Continental 
attack on the city. 
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GREAT WRITERS by GREAT WRITERS 


Mrs. Hemans, by Prof. Norton, from Christian Examiner, January, 1836 
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e have not received the last of 
the imperishable gifts of 
Mrs. Heman’s genius. The 
period of her spirit’s trials 
f aN and sufferings, and its glo- 
i rious course on earth, has 
been completed. She has 
left an unclouded fame, and 
we may say in her own words: 
““Notears for thee! though light be from us 
gone 
With thy soul’s radiance: 
No tears for thee ! 
They that have loved an exile must not 
mourn 
To see him parting for his native bourne 
O’er the dark sea.” 

As this therefore, will be the last 
time that we shall review any produc- 
tion of Mrs. Hemans, we may be per- 
mitted to recall, with a melancholy 
pleasure, the admiration and delight 
with which we have followed the pro- 
gress of hergenius. The feelings with 
which her works are now generally 
regarded have been expressed in no 
publication earlier, more frequently, or 
more warmly, thaninourown. With- 
out repeating what we have already 
said, we shall now endeavor to point 
out some of their features, considered 
in relation to that moral culture in 
which alone such writings can exist. 

Mrs. Hemans may be considered as 
the representative of a new school of 
poetry, or, to speak more precisely, 
her poetry discovers characteristics of 
the highest kind, which belong almost 
exclusively to that of later times, and 
have been the result of the gradual 
advancement, and especially the moral 
progress of mankind. It isonly when 
man, under the influence of true re- 
ligion feels himself connected with 
whatever is infinite, that his affections 
and powers are fully developed. 

Of this, modern poetry and fiction 
have abundantly availed themselves. 
But though a shadowy antiquity lay 





as a background to Greek and Roman 
civilization, yet it was rarely resorted 
to by the ancient poets as a source of 
pleasing or solemn emotions. To 
them the remoter ages were little more 
than a desert abounding with mon- 
strous fictions, with licentious and 
savage divinities, half brutal demi- 
gods, and heroes, and chiefs hardly 
human, whose fabulous deeds and suf- 
ferings present nothing to recommend 
them to our sense of beauty. In the 
period following, history assumed at 
least an airof truth, and men appeared 
on the stage with human feelings, pas- 
sions, and virtues. But, in looking 
back upon their earlier history, the 
ancients seem to have felt but slightly 
those peculiar sentiments and trains of 
feeling, which the contemplation of 
antiquity now awakens in our breasts. 
In no ancient poet is there a celebra- 
tion of a hero of his country to be 
compared with Mrs. Hemans’ lines on 
the Scottish patriot Wallace begin- 
ning 

‘* Rest with the brave, whose names belong 

To the high sanctity of song.” 


There is no appeal to the deeds of 
their fathers equal to her Spanish war- 
song— 

“Fling forth the proud banner of Leon 
again ; 

Let the high word ‘ Castile’ go resounding 
through Spain.”’ 

No poetic conception of antiquity is- 
to be found resembling the introduc- 
tion of her ‘‘ Cathedral Hymn ’’— 

“A dim and mighty minster of old time, 
A temple, shadowy with remembrances 
Of the majestic past !’’ 

And above all, there is nothing so 
morally ennobling, so adapted to raise 
the character of a people, as the verses 
by which she has conferred a great. 
obligation on our country—her ‘‘ Pil- 
grim Fathers.’’ 
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But beside the advantages afforded 
to a modern poet by the religious and 
moral improvement of our race, which 
it has been principally our object to 
point out, there are others at which 
we may glance. He may look back 
over many ages, and around upon all 
countries, and acquaint himself with 
man, as he has existed and exists un- 
der circumstances the most dissimilar. 
He may possess himself of all that 
knowledge of human nature which 
has been gathered from long experi- 
ence and wide observation, and multi- 
plied opportunities of comparison. 
He may, like Southey, construct 
poems as wild and wondrous, and as 
morally beautiful, as ‘‘ Thalaba,’’ 
or as rich with barbaric splendor as 
‘“The Curse of Kehama,’’ from the 
rude materials of Arabian fiction or 
Hindoo mythology. ‘The treasures of 
learning and science, so poor in an- 
cient times, have, through succeeding 
ages, been accumulating to furnish 
him with thoughts, illustrations and 
images. Our conceptions are en- 
larged, our views raised, the physical 
as well as the moral universe has been 
continually opening to the view of 
man, and knowledge unfolding her 
ever lengthening scroll, of which the 
ancients had scarcely read the first 
lines. It was a dream, ridiculed by 
Plato, of the extravagant admirers of 
Homer, that all human and divine 
learning was to be found in his writ- 
ings. 

In the nature of things art is pro- 
gressive ; its theory and practice are 
gradually better understood, errors 
are discovered and corrected, new ob- 
jects of attainment proposed, and 
visions of higher excellence revealed 
to the mind ; and thus we may believe 
that the character, principles, pur- 
poses and means of poetry are now 
comprehended more justly than they 
were in former times. 

There is perhaps no poet in whose 
productions the characteristics of 
which we have spoken as giving a 
superiority to the poetry of later times 
over that which has preceded, appeal 
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more strikingly than in those of Mrs. 
Hemans. When, after reading such 
works as she has written, we turn 
over the volumes of a collection of 
English poetry, like that of Chalmers, 
we cannot but perceive that the greater 
part of it appears more worthless and 
distasteful than before. Much is evi- 
dently the work of barren and un- 
formed, vulgar and vicious minds, of 
individuals without any conception of 
poetry as the glowing expression of 
what is most noble in our nature, and 
often with no title to the name of 
poet, but for having put into meter 
thoughts too mean for prose. Such 
writings as those of Mrs. Hemans at 
once afford evidence of the advance of 
our race, and are among the most im- 
portant means of its further purifica- 
tion and progress. The minds, which 
go forth from their privacy to act with 
strong moral power upon thousands 
and ten thousands of other minds, are 
the agents in advancing the character 
of man, and improving his condition. 
They are instruments of the invisible 
operations of the Spirit of God. 


A CRADLE SONG. 
Sleep, baby, sleep ! 
Thy father is watching his sheep, 
Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree ; 
Down falls a little dream on thee. 
Sleep, baby, sleep ! 


Sleep, baby, sleep ! 
The large stars are the sheep, 
The little ones are the lambs, I guess, 
And the pale moon is the shepherdess. 
Sleep, baby, sleep ! 


Sleep, baby, sleep ! 
The sky is covered with sheep, 

And up and down the field so bright 

Both sheep and shepherdess roam all night. 
Sleep, baby, sleep ! 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 

The Saviour loves his sheep ; 
He is the Lamb of God on high, 
Who for our sins came down to die. 

Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep ! 
For thou art one of His sheep. 
May holy angels guard thy bed 
And strew sweet dreams around thy head. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
—From the German. 
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LATEST ANNOUNCEMENTS of 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


iss Edna D. Proctor, who is 
an intensely loyal daughter 
of New Hampshire, an- 
nounces a volume of poems 
‘“'The Mountain Maid, and 
Other Poems of New Hamp- 
shire,’’ written during a 
series of years, all relating to 
her native State. ‘‘‘ The strength of the 
hills’ is inthem; they glow with love 
of the grand and beautiful aspects of 
Nature which distinguish the Granite 
State’’; and like the other poems Miss 
Proctor has published, there are in 
them so fine, deep feeling, so earnest 
a patriotism, and such genuine poetic 
imagination that all lovers of poetry 
will find them very attractiv; while 
to New Hampshire men and women, 
at home or absent from their old home, 
they must possess an_ irresistible 
charm. 


WY 
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‘The Black Gown’’ is a romance 
of Colonial New York, the scene being 
laid in and about Albany in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. The tale 
abounds in incident, adventure, and 
romance, and quite fully portrays the 
characteristics of the old New York 
Dutch life of the times. The hero is 
at the battle of Fort George, and here 
and everywhere else is a very striking 
figure. Miss Hall is favorably known 
by her two previous books, ‘‘ The 
Boys of Scrooby ’’ and ‘‘ In the Brave 
Days of Old,’’ books for boys which 
have enjoyed much popularity. 


Colonel Livermore in ‘‘ Numbers 
and Losses in the Civil War in Amer- 
ica,’’ sums up for permanent record the 
vast numbers of men engaged in the 
War for the Union, the numbers from 
each State furnished of infantry, artil- 
lery, cavalry, and marines; as well as 
those not attached to these arms 
of the service. He also enumerates 


the losses incurred. Colonel Liver- 
more is so thorough in whatever 
he undertakes that his work will in- 
spire confidence as entirely trust- 
worthy. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A., who has 
become well known throughout the 
entire religious world for his exposi- 
tions and studies of Biblical characters, 
has just completed the second volume 
of New Testament Heroes. It is to be 
entitled ‘‘ John the Baptist.’’ 


For immediate publication is an- 
nounced ‘‘ The Spirit of God’’ by 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, whose pre- 
vious works, as well as his annual 
visits to Northfield, have made him al- 
most as well known in this country as 
in England, his home. His latest 
work is said by critics to be his most 
important one. 


‘‘’The Dobleys,’’ by Kate Master- 
son, is full of bright humor and some 
philosophy. Their truth to nature 
makes them interesting, and they have 
the added merit of being amusing and 
entertaining. They are full of vitality 
and are right to the point. The terse 
journalistic style and ready wit of the 
writer ought to make ‘‘ The Dobleys’’ 
an active feature in the book market. 


‘““The Binks Family,’’ by John 
Strange Winter, is the story of the rise 
of a milkman, Mr. Binks, and how 
he entered society. The well-known 
author tells of the many quaint and 
curious things that happen to this 
family, as they develop under the in- 
fluence of Mr. Binks’ fast accumulat- 
ing fortune. 


‘The Maid of Bocasse,’’ by May 
Halsey Miller, is adelightful fourteenth 
century romance. The Maid of Bo- 
casse was the orphan daughter of a 
rich count, who dwelt in the Kingdom 
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of Navarre. A Gascon knight made 
a daring attempt to win the fair chate- 
laine and her estates, and the entire 
story is one of struggle, heroism, love 
and passion. 

Some writers for young people are 
fortunate in possessing the gift of in- 
teresting older people as well. W. O. 
Stoddard, the favorite of many gener- 
ations of younger folk, is one of these 
men. In ‘‘The Noank’s Log’’ he 
has continued the adventures of Guert 
Ten Eyck, the New York boy, who 
was the friend of Nathan Hale, and 
the hero of one of Mr. Stoddard’s 
previous Revolutionary stories. The 
‘*Noank ’’ was one of the privateers 
whose adventures and triumphs illu- 
minated the gloomy years of 1776 and 
1777, and the book is an interesting 
and well-told story, which will claim 
the attention and merit the liking of 
older people. Another writer of the 
same class is Dr. Orison Swett Mar- 
den, the editor of the successful pub- 
lication, Success, who, in ‘‘ Winning 
Out,’’ has compiled a book of anec- 
dotes and stories of successful people, 
which will be an inspiration to the 
young and of interest to their elders. 
It contains a great amount of new 
matter collected from rare sources, 
and is strikingly illustrated with pho- 
togravures of the most famous suc- 
cesses. 


A story of mission life in China, 
by Charlotte M. Yonge, will be pub- 
lished next week, under the title of 
‘*The Making of a Missionary ; or, 
Day Dreams in Earnest.’’ 


‘* Parlous Times,’’ by David Dwight 
Wells, is a novel of modern diplo- 
macy. It is full of incident, quick 
action and very clever epigram. The 
plot is strong and novel, and is worked 
out with marvelous skill. The love 
story is beautifully developed and is 
full of charm. Mr. Wells’ ingenuity, 
which has won for him success in the 
past, is shown to great advantage in 
this book. His all-pervading sense 
of humor fills the story from cover to 
cover. The book presents many faith- 
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ful pictures of English society and 
diplomacy, and is full of interest. 


‘*Lords of the North,’’ by A.C. 
Laut, is a stirring historical romance 
of conflict and conquest in the Great 
North, and is a story of the bitter 
rivalry between the great fur trading 
companies, the Ancient and Honor- 
able Hudson Bay and the North West. 
It is an intensely dramatic tale, ad- 
mirably told by this brilliant journal- 
ist. It abounds in episode, with vivid 
descriptions of life in the early days 
in the great forests of the North. 


‘*The Problem of Final Destiny,’’ 
in the light of revised theological 
statement, by Rev. William B. Brown, 
D. D., is announced for immediate 
publication. 


‘*The Church, Past and Present,’’ 
a review of its history, edited by Rev. 
H. M. Gwatkin, has among the con- 
tributorg the Bishop of London (Dr. 
Creighton), Bishop Barry, Rev. Chas. 
Bigg, D.D., Canon Meyrick and 
others. 

‘*The Cobbler of Nimes,’’ by M. 
Imlay Taylor, is a delightful tale of 
love and heroism in the days of the 
persecution of the Huguenots in the 
reign of Louis XIV. The real hero 
is a little hump-backed cobbler, whose 
unprepossessing exterior covers a 
magnanimous and loving soul, and 
who sacrifices his life to save the lady 
he adores and the man she loves. 


‘* The Private Memoirs of Madame 
Roland,’’ is edited with an introduction 
by Edward Gilpin Johnson, and has 
full-page illustrations. Madame Ro- 
land’s attractive personality, her bril- 
liant intellect, her desire to be judged 
justly by posterity, her enthusiastic 
devotion to republicanism, her dis- 
appointment on seeing the deeds done 
by the French Revolutionists in the 
name of Liberty, and her condemna- 
tion to the guillotine are here set forth 
in her own words in the form of per- 
sonal reminiscences. 

Most readers of ‘‘ North Carolina 
Sketches: Phases of Life Where the 
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Galax Grows,’’ by Mary Nelson 
Carter, will feel as if they had learned 
for the first time of a new people. So 
unique are the social characteristics 
of these mountain folk that it is hard 
to realize that we are reading of citi- 
zens of the United States in the nine- 
teenth century. 


‘‘The King’s ‘Deputy,’’ by H. A. 
Hinkson, is a spirited and dashing 
story of life at the Vice-Regal Court 
in Dublin towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. The dialogue is 
lively and witty. Including the Duke 
of Rutland and Mr. Grattan, many 
real personages figure in the tale, and 
the picture of the times is realistic 
and truthful. 


Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of 
Harvard University had edited, with 
an introduction, a volume entitled 
‘* Liberty Documents.’’ As the title 
indicates, it embraces the famous docu- 
ments in history which have tended to 
augment the liberty of the masses. 
These documents are furnished with 
contemporary exposition and critical 
comments drawn from various writers, 
and have been compiled and prepared 
by Miss Mabel Hill, of the State Nor- 
mal School, Lowell, Mass. 


‘‘True to Himself,’’ while a com- 
plete story in itself, forms the third 
volume of the ‘‘Ship and Shore 
- Series ’’ tales of adventure on land and 
sea, written for both boys and girls. 
In this story we are introduced to 
Roger Strong, a typical American 
country lad, and his sister Kate, who, 
by an unhappy combination of events, 
are thrown upon their own resources 
and compelled to make their own way 
in the world. Roger tells his own 
story in a modest, manly way that 
boys and girls both will be charmed 
with, and that their parents will ad- 
mire equally. 


It is refreshing to turn from juvenile 
war books and startling stories with 
sensational plots to a pleasing, whole- 
some tale of genuine girl-life, espe- 
cially if the book be an exceptionally 
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pretty one, as ‘‘ Randy’s Summer ’”’ 
certainly is. Miss Amy Brooks, the 
author, has illustrated books for 
others, and gives ten specimens of her 
very best work to beautify her own 
book, which, we are happy to say, is 
good enough todeserveit. ‘‘ Randy,’’ 
the heroine, is a pretty country girl of 
fourteen, and ‘‘ Prue,’’ her dear little 
mischief-making sister, who occupies 
almost as prominent place in the story 
as Randy herself, is much younger. 
The story of their summer is one of 
plain, wholesome life, with sufficient 
incident to sustain the interest, and 
drollery enough to amuse. 


‘* America’s Economic Supremacy’”’ 
is the title of a new book by Brooks 
Adams, which will soon be published. 
The problems discussed relate to the 
economic competition between nations 
which determines the seat of empire 
and regulates the distribution of 
wealth. The author would have his 
readers note that Great Britain is 
rapidly losing hereconomicsupremacy, 
and that the probability now is that 
this supremacy must be transferred to 
the United States. 

‘*Boy Donald’’ is complete in it- 
self, yet continues the story of the 
‘‘Happy Six.’’ Little Miss Weezy 
and Master Donald Rowe have much 
to say, and a wise parrot occasionally 
puts in a word, while a frisky monkey 
tries to keep things lively. The story 
is laid in Southern California, where 
the six children meet with many in- 
teresting adventures. A handsome 
Mexican boy plays an important part 
in the book; and it contains a little 
mystery, satisfactorily explained in 
the closing chapter. 


Charles Battell Loomis, whose 
‘‘ Yankee Enchantments’’ made such 
a hit in the Mew York Sun, tells 
an amusing story connected with 
his school life. According to Mr. 
Loomis, although we rather doubt it, 
he was not a good scholar and his re- 
ports did not fill his parents with joy. 
They wondered why he did not make 
a better showing, as he was not a dull 
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boy. The answer was at last forth- 
coming in a note from the principal of 
the school, who wrote: ‘‘ Will you 
please see to it that Charles reads less 
fairy stories and puts in more time on 
his home studies. His fairy stories 
will be the ruination of him.’’ That 
the principal was not a good prophet 
is shown by the fact that Mr. Loomis’ 
fairy stories ran for nearly fifty weeks 
in the New York Sun. But Mr. 
Loomis says that if he had applied 
himself with more zeal to his studies 
his fairy stories might have run a 
hundred weeks in the Suz. 


‘‘Monsieur Maximilian DeLoup,”’ 
compiler of the ‘‘American Salad 
Book,’’ notwithstanding his name, is 
a thorough American, counting his 
ancestors back to the first white 
settlers of the country. Doubtless 
his tastes, as well as his name, were 
inherited from some remote ancestor, 
but his salads have became so natur- 
alized that, without losing their origi- 
nal flavor, much has been added to 
them. 


The place of honor in the fiction 
list is rightfully given to J. M. Barrie’s 
‘“Tommy and Grizel,’’ which has 
had the honor of being unquestion- 
ably the most popular serial of the 
year. It has already brought many to 
read its predecessor, ‘‘ Sentimental 
Tommy,” and its sales will doubtless 
exceed that of the former story. The 
author spent a full four years in bring- 
ing the novel to perfection. 


‘* Mooswa and Others of the Bound- 
ary’’ is the title of a story about the 
denizens of the forest, written by W. 
A. Fraser, and profusely illustrated 
by Arthur Heming, who are both 
thoroughly familiar with the scenes of 
the Canadian wilderness. 


‘‘The House of Egremont’”’ is the 
title of a new historical novel by Molly 
Elliot Seawell. The time is the seven- 
teenth century and the interest rests in 
the fortunes of the house of Stuart. 


The list of books for the young ‘s 
specially attractive. Every author on 
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it has long since proved his ability to 
hold the interest of his youthful 
readers. ‘‘ The World of the Great 
Forest,’’ by Paul Du Chaillu, tells 
how the birds, animals and insects 
talk, think, work and live. Dan 
Beard shows his inexhaustible in- 
genuity in devising new sports and 
games for boys in ‘‘ The Jack of All 
Trades’’ as well as in ‘‘ The Out- 
Door Handy Book,’’ the new edition 
of ‘‘The American Boy’s Book of 
Sport.”’ A new work by William 
Henry Frost tells about ‘‘ Fairies and 
Folk of Ireland.’’ 

‘‘Ttalian Cities,’’ by E. H. and E. 
W. Blashfield, leads the announce- 
ment of the essays and poems to be 
published during the coming season. 
The volume contains a group of most 
stimulating essays on important topics 
of Italian art. Another volume of 
essays which promises something 
unique is ‘‘A Garden of Simples,’’ 
by Martha Bockeé Flint. These essays 
are said to enter into an entirely new 
quarter of the field of nature, and 
discuss the legendary lore of plants 
and flowers. 


New additions to the Great Educator 
Series are alsoannounced. ‘‘ Pestalozzi 
and the Modern Elementary School,”’ 
and ‘‘ Sturm and the Revival of Second- 
ary Education.’’ Other works treating 
of educational subjects are ‘‘ A His- 
tory of Education,’’ by Thomas 
Davidson, and ‘‘ A General History 
of Europe.’’ 


There is a curious and at the same 
time a melancholy interest attaching 
to the novel of Dr. José Rizal, ‘‘ An 
Eagle Flight,’’ soon to be published. 
Dr. Rizal will be remembered as a 
victim of Spanish perfidy and malig- 
nity in the Philippine revolution of 
1896, and a remarkable product of 
Luzon soil, of almost pure Tagalog 
blood. He wrote novels, newspaper 
afticles and poems, also a treatise 
on Tagalog verbs in English, and 
though living for the most of his life 
in banishment, was an ardent worker 
for justice to the Philippines. ‘‘ An 
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Eagle Flight ’’ is a story of life in the 
islands. 


In the ‘‘ Expatriates,’’ by Lilian 
Bell, the scene opens with the fire in 
the Bazar de la Charité in Paris, and 
the story swings back and forth be- 
tween the continents. There are 
Townshend’s ranch in Arizona, a 
supper-party at Rector's in Chicago, 
a tragic scene in the Waldorf-Astoria, 
and glimpses of chateaux in Touraine, 
the Faubourg St. Germain, and the 
American Colony. 


The completion of Sir Edward J. 
Poynter’s ‘‘ Catalogue of the National 
Gallery ’’ will be reached with the 
third volume which is expected this 
autumn. The book will form a com- 
plete illustrated catalogue of the great 
English national collection and will 
contain between thirteen hundred and 
fourteen hundred illustrations. The 
third volume will deal with British 
masters and modern schools, includ- 
ing the pictures in the Tate Gallery. 
Sir Edward Poynter, besides an intro- 
duction, gives notes additional to 
those contained in the official cata- 
logue, embodying his personal views 
on the principal pictures. The edition 
is limited to a thousand numbered 
copies, of which two hundred and 
fifty are allotted to the United States. 


‘The Red Men of the Dusk,’’ by 
John Finnemore, is a remarkable 
novel of Puritans and exiled Cavaliers 
during the time of Cromwell. Many 
of the happenings are among the fast- 
nesses of Wales (a new ground in 
recent fiction) and are of most excit- 
ing character. 


Philip Verrill Michels has written 
a novel, conceived last autumn, 
entitled ‘‘ Nella, the Heart of the 
Army,’’ in which he advocates noth- 
ing short of the organization of an 
army for women—an out and out mili- 
tary organization, the sole aim and 
object of which is to train and equip 
girls and women for household and 
other labors. He advocates recruit- 
ing, drilling, uniforming, disciplining, 
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training and quartering the girl-sol- 
diers in barracks. His argument is 
that an army would do as much for 
girls, to make them smart, quick, 
obedient, reliable and prompt, as it 
does for men and boys. He maintains 
that there would be far more induce- 
ment for women to join the ‘‘ Army 
of Industry ’’ than there is for men to 
join the nation’s regular army. In- 
deed in his novel he has worked out a 
scheme in a manner that appears most 
feasible, insisting always upon mili- 
tarism to make the scheme possible. 


‘* With Ring of Shield,’’ by Knox 
Magee, is an interesting historical 
story. The period of time covered is 
a little longer than that of Shakes- 
peare’s play Richard the Third. The 
story of the play is practically all in 
the book (a slight difference to be 
mentioned later) but the plot is cen- 
tered elsewhere. The prolonged inci- 
dents are different, and other people 
are led into the confidence of the 
reader. It is the story of the fortunes 
of another set of people, albeit those 
fortunes rose and fell with the fortunes 
of the royal house. Queen Elizabeth, 
the two little princes, Richard, Buck- 
ingham, Stanley, Hastings, Sir Wil- 
liam Catesby, Lord Rivers and others 
all appear in the story, as they do in 
the great play ; but Lady Hazel, Sir 
Frederick, Lady Mary, and Sir Walter 
are new and most agreeable acquaint- 
ances. The abduction and rescue of 
Lady Hazel are more momentous than 
the sorrows of the Queen herself. 
The author differs from the Shakes- 
perian story in that he causes but one 
of the young princes to be killed im- 
mediately in the Tower; while the 
other escapes to France, and there, 
after a time, is lost. 


In ‘‘The Heart of the Dancer,”’ 
Percy White contents himself with 
drawing a vivid, truthful picture of 
some phase of life which interests him, 
and he has the enviable gift of com- 
pelling the reader’s interest in what- 
ever he writes. A lay figure is to 
Mr. White an unknown quantity. 
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‘* In the Desert,’’ by Georg Ebers, 
is the story of a clever young woman 
who undertakes to ‘‘ live out her own 
nature.’’ Left quite alone in the 
-world by the death of her parents, and 
with abundant means at her disposal, 
she breaks away from the restrictions 
-of society and seeks freedom from con- 
trol in the Syrian desert. 


‘‘’'The Love of Landry,’’ by Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, is a story of love 
and life on a ranch in Colorado. The 
heroine, Mildred Osborne, is a fashion- 
able New York girl, who had been 
ordered by her physician to spend a 
year in Colorado to counteract certain 
consumptive tendencies. 


‘‘Rarning Her Way,’’ by Mrs. 
Clarke Johnson, is a charming story 
of an ambitious girl who overcomes 
many obstacles that stand in the way 
of a college course. 


‘* A Maid at King Alfred’s Court,’” 


‘by Lucy Foster Madison, is a strong 
and well told tale of the ninth cen- 
tury. It isa faithful portrayal of the 
times, and is replete with historical 
information. 


‘‘Sigurd Eckdal’s Bride,’’ a new 
romance by Richard Voss, author of 
‘*The New God,”’ will be published 
this fall. The scene is laid in north- 
ern Scandinavia, the winters of which 
among the snowdrifts and icy atmos- 
phere of the mountain solitudes are 
described with remarkable skill. The 
translation is by Mary J. Safford. 


Miss A. G. Plympton, the author 
of a number of popular books for the 
young, has written a new story, en- 
titled ‘‘A Child of Glee.’’ It deals 
with the adventures of a little Ameri- 
can girl in the imaginary kingdom of 
Avaril, where a child queen has been 
crowned. | 


The ‘‘Life of Parkman’’ is the 
work of Mr. Charles Haight Farn- 
ham, a personal friend of the his- 
torian. ‘‘ In 1886,’’ writes Mr. Farn- 
ham in one passage, ‘‘ he camped with 
me a month on the Batiscan River— 
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the first time this lover of wild life 
had been to the woods in forty years. 
A delightful companion he was, inter- 
ested in all the labors and pleasures of 
camp life, cheerful and patient under 
all circumstances. * * * The 
most interesting manifestation of his 
personality was his mute approaches 
to nature after so many years of sepa- 
tion. He would look up at a bold 
bluff that arose several hundred feet 
above the river, as if fain to scale 
once more such lofty cliffs. Often he 
would get into the canoe and float 
down the river for a glimpse of our 
neighbors, a family of beaver. I re- 
call most vividly his expectant look 
off into the depths of the forest as I 
once took my rod and paddled away 
to give him a day of solitude.”’ 


‘The Last Years of the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ by Elizabeth Wormeley 
Latimer, will prove a valuable, not 
to say indispensable supplement to 
the former volumes of the Nine- 
teenth Century series. So widely 
known and so highly valued have 
these books become by virtue of their 
own intrinsic merits that the new vol- 
ume needs no further introduction. 
Mrs. Latimer’s large circle of appreci- 
ative readers may now anticipate fresh 
enjoyment of her fimiliar epistolary 
style, her clear insight, and her judi- 
cious selection of interesting matter. 


‘* Jaccardin,’’ by William Ryer, has 
an unusually interesting plot. Al- 
though the author is new in the field 
of literature, he speaks to the heart of 
the public with a sincerity which will, 
undoubtedly, insure him a cordial wel- 
come, and a right to call for the key 
that opens the door to popularity. 
A story like ‘‘ Jaccardin,’’ where the 
situations are ever changing, the char- 
acters numerous, the scene varied, and 
the interest touching on every page, 
cannot be told in brief. One great 
peculiarity of the hero, however, is his 
unusually sympathetic nature. 

‘*Stage Lyrics’’ by Harry B. Smith, 
is a collection of the popular songs 
from the most successful comic operas 
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and musical comedies produced in 
America during the last ten years. It 
includes the favorite songs from: 
‘‘ Robin Hood,’’ ‘‘ The Serenade,’’ 
‘The Highwayman,’’ ‘‘ The Wizard 
of the Nile,’’ ‘‘ Rob Roy,” ‘‘ The 
Fencing Master,’”’ ‘‘ The Little Cor- 
poral,’ ‘‘ Half a King,”’ ‘‘ The Idol’s 
Eye,’’ ‘‘ The Casino Girl,’’ ‘‘ Papa’s 
Wife,’’ ‘‘ Foxy Quiller,’’ ‘‘ Beaux and 
Belles,’’ etc. 

There are some striking pen-pic- 
tures of Chinese life in ‘‘ The Attaché 
at Peking,’’ by A. B. Freeman Mit- 
ford, who was at one time secretary to 
the British embassy to China. Mr. 
Freeman Mitford’s book consists of a 
series of letters describing Taku, Tien- 
tsin, Tung-Chow, Shanghai, Peking, 
and Canton, and it is full of shrewd 
observation and study of Chinese man- 
ners and customs. ‘The author hada 
keen eye, too, for odd and amusing in- 
cidents, many of which make very 
lively and entertaining reading. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s ‘‘ Dr. North 
and His Friends,’’ which has been ap- 
pearing in 7he Century during the past 
few months, will be issued in book 
form this month. ‘‘ Hard Pan,’’ a 
story of the San Francisco of to-day, 
is by a new writer, Geraldine Bonner. 
It is said to do for California society 
what Mrs. Burton Harrison’s ‘‘ Anglo- 
maniacs’’ did for the society of New 
York. The author is known as a con- 
tributor of clever short stories to the 
San Francisco Argonaut. 


A title has finally been decided upon 
for Mrs. Crowninshield’s new novel, 
to be issued this fall, and it is a title 
which gives some hint of the character 
of the story. ‘‘The Archbishop and 
the Lady ’’ is chosen because these two 
characters are most prominent. The 
novel is one of modern society, and 
the scene is laid in France. An old 
chateau, now used as a summer house, 
is the meeting-place of the personages 
who move through the pages. It is 
living, active modern society that is 
portrayed by one who knows the sub- 
ject thoroughly. 
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‘<The Black Terror,’’ a romance of 
Russia, by John K. Leys, is a stirring 
tale of the present day, presenting in 
a new light the aims and objects of 
the Nihilists. The story is so vivid 
and true to life that it might easily be 
considered a history of political in- 
trigue in Russia, disguised as a novel, 
while its startling incidents and strange 
denouement would only confirm the 
old adage that ‘‘ truth is stranger than 
fiction,’’ and that great historical 
events may be traced to apparently in- 
significant causes. 


‘«The Wallet of Kai Lung,’’ by 
Ernest Bramah, is the first book of a 
new writer, and is exceedingly well 
done. It deals with the fortunes of a 
Chinese professional story-teller. The 
style suggests somewhat the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights,’’ both by its rich Oriental 
coloring and by the author’s keen in- 
sight into Eastern character and cus- 
toms. Ata time when the eyes of all 
are turned to the disturbances in China, 
this book will receive a hearty wel- 
come, not only for the enjoyment it 
gives, but also for the information it 
imparts. 

‘‘ War and Labour,’’ by Michael 
Anitchkow, is divided into three parts, 
each of which will be found of real 
value to those who study questions of 
war and peace. (1) The prospect of 
energetic co-operation between nations 
with a view to establishing free 
frontiers by means of which, according 
to Michael Anitchkow, peace can be 
better served than by additions made 
toarmaments. (2) The causes of con- 
temporary international antagonism. 
(3) The free trade and labor questions 
at the present time ; and other matters 
too numerous to indicate in a single 
paragraph. The opinions of famous 
economists of all nations are submitted 
to searching analysis, till, by logical 
progression, the author destroys the 
theory that war will kill war, con- 
cluding with the statement in uncom- 
promising terms of his belief that per- 
petual peace is by no means a visionary 
ideal. 
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AUTHORS’ CALENDAR for OCTOBER 


1. Annie Besant—1847, England. 
Reincarnation—Death and After—In the 
Outer Court. 


2. Mary Monica Scott—1852, England. 
The Tragedy of Fotheringay—Abbotsford 

and its Treasures—The Making of Abbots- 

ford. 

3. Lilian Whiting—1857, New York. 
World Beautiful—After her Death—The 

Story of a Summer. 


4. Frederick Remington— 1861, New 
York. 
Pony Tracks—Crooked Trails—Frontier 
Sketches. 
5. John A. Symonds—18yo, Bristol. 
Renaissance in Italy—Study of Dante— 
Life of Shelley. 


6. Clement Scott—r841, London. 
Land of Flowers—Wheel of Life—Madon- 
na Mia. 


7. Bronson Howard—1842, Detroit. 
Banker’s Daughter—Young Mrs. Win- 
throp—One of Our Girls. 


8. Edmund C. Stedman—1833, Con- 
necticut. 
Victorian Poets—Poems, Lyric and Idyllic 
—Poets of America. 


9. Bradford Torrey—1843, Massachu- 
setts. 
Birds in the Bush—A Rambler’s Lease —The 
Foot-Pathway. 


10. Augh Miller—r8o2, Scotland. 
The Old Red Sandstone—Footprints of the 
Creator—The Cruise of the Betsy. 


11. Clara Dargan Maclean-—1841, South 
Carolina. ; 
Riverlands—Helen Howard — Light O’- 
love. 


12. George W. 
Orleans. 
Old Creole Days—The Grandissimes— 
Silent South. 


13. Guy M. Boothby—1867, Australia. 
Love Made Manifest—Dr. Nikola — The 
Marriage of Esther 


Cable — 1844, New 


14. Beverley E. Warner—1855, New 
Jersey. 
Trouble1 Waters—Facts and the Faith— 


English History in Shakespeare’s Plays. 


15. JSsabella L. Bishop—r832, England. 


Unbeaten Tracks in Japan—Golden Cher- 
sonese—A mong the Thibetans. 


16. Horace Elisha 
ton. 
Men and Letters—Stories and Romances 
~—Noah Webster. 
17. Jane Barlow—1860, Ireland. 
Bogland Studies—Irish Idylls—Strangers 
at Lisconnel. 
18. Frederic Harrison — 1831, London. 
Order and Progress-—Social Statistics— 
Pantheism and Cosmic Evolution. 
19. J. H. Leigh Hunt—1z784. London. 
Recollections of Byron — Men, Women 
and Books—I magination and Fancy. 
20. Thomas Hughes—182};, England. 
Manliness of Christ—Tom Brown’s School- 
days—Tom Brown at Oxford. 


21. Will Carleton—18 45, Michigan. 
Farm Ballads—City Legends—Rhymes of 
Our Planet. 
22. Theodore S. 
necticut. 
Bering Sea Award—The U. S. and the 
Declaration of Paris—The War With Spain. 


23. George E. B. 
England. 
Essays in English Literature—Sir Walter 
Scott—A Short History of English Litera- 
ture. 
24. Sir James Mackintosh—1765, Scot- 
land. 
On the Law of Nature and Nations—His- 
tory of England—Vindiciae Gallice. 


25. Archibald C. Gunter—1847, Liverpool. 
Mr. Barnes, of New York—Mr. Potter, of 
Texas—Miss Nobody, of Nowhere. 


26. Elizabeth Prentiss—r818, Maine. 
The Flower of the Family—Little Preacher 
—Stepping Heavenward. 
27. Theodore Roosevelt—1858, New York. 
Winning of the West—The Wilderness 
Hunter—American Ideals and Other Essays. 
28. Anna E. Dickinson—1842, Philadel- 
phia. 
A Paying Investment—What Answer ?— 
Mary Tudor. 
29. Clement M. Ingleby—182}3, England. 
Shakespere, the Man and: the Book— 
Theoretical Logic—Revival of Philosophy 
at Cambridge. 
30. Adelaide A. Proctor—1825, England 
Many Contributions to Household Words— 
All the Year Round—Legends and Lyrics. 


31. John Keats—1795, London. 
Endy mion—Hyperion—Lamia. 


Scudder—1838, Bos- 


Woolsey—1852, Con- 


Saintsbury — 1845, 
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DANIEL WEBSTER’S ONLY POEM 


ebster, it is said, during his 

whole literary life, wrote 

but one poem, and that was 

upon the death of his infant 

son. This son was born on 

Summer street, in Boston, 

December 31, 1822, and died 

in December, 1824. The 

poem has not appeared in print for 
some years. It bears the titl— 


LINES ON CHARLES’ DEATH. 


My son, thou wast my heart’s delight ; 
Thy morn of life was gay and cheery ; 
That morn has rushed to sudden night, 
Thy father's house is sad and dreary. 


I held thee on my knee, my son, 
And kissed thee laughing, kissed thee 
weeping ; 
But, ah! thy little life is done ; 
Thou'rt with thy angel sister sleeping. 


The staff on which my years should lean 
Is broken ere those years came o’er me; 
My funeral rites thou should’st have seen, 
But thou art in the grave before me. 


Thou raisest to me no filial stone, 
No parent’s grave with tears beholdest, 
Thou art my ancestor, my son, 
And standest in heaven’s account the 
oldest. 


On earth my lot was soonest cast, 
Thy generation after mine ; 

Thou hast thy predecessor’s part— 
Earlier eternity is thine. 


I should have set before thine eyes 
The road to heaven, and showed it clear ; 
But thou, untaught, spring’st to the skies, 
And leave’st thy teacher learning here. 


Sweet seraph, I would learn of thee, 
And hasten to partake thy bliss ; 

And, ah, to thy world welcome me 
As erst I welcomed thee to this! 


Thy father, I beheld thee born, 
And led thy tottering steps with care; 
Before me risen to heaven’s bright morn, 
My son, my father, guide me there. 


Though Lost to Sight, To Memory Dear 


he oft-quoted line, ‘‘ Though 


= 


EP nn ed 


lost to sight, to memory 
dear,’’ originated with 
Ruthven Jenkyns, and was 
first published in the Green- 
wich Magazine for Mariners, 
in 1701 or 1702. We give 
the whole poem. 


Sweet heart, good bye! that flut’ring sail 

Is spread to waft me far from thee, 
And soon before the farth’ring gale, 

My ship shall bound upon the sea. 
Perchance all des’late and forlorn, 

These eyes shall miss thee many a year ; 
But unforgotten every charm— 

Though lost to sight, to memory dear. 


Sweet heart, good bye! one last embrace! 
Oh, cruel fate, two souls to sever ! 
Yet in this heart’s most secret place 
Thou, thou alone, shalt dwell forever ; 
And still shall recollection trace 
In Fancy’s mirror, ever near, 
Each smile, each tear, that form, that face— 
Though lost to sight, to memory dear. 
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WITH 


the 


ery NEW BOOKS 


By 


Dr. Samuel D. McConnell is a 
thinker who can write. This is un- 
usual. Thinkers usually write ill. 
Many, perhaps most, writers do not 
think. The combination is danger- 
ous. The phrase of the writer is 
always misleading the thought of the 
thinker. The thinker twists the old 
phrase to new thought. Dr. McCon- 
nellis notexempt. His sixteen ‘‘ Es- 
says, Practical and Speculative ’’ have 
been gathered from various columns 
where they bred much discussion. 
They remain timely, though religious 
books age quicker than others. Most 
seem born decrepid. This is not. It 
is a sharp cross-section ofa mind fuller 
of faith in God, God-man, and Man, 
than in creeds or the church. This is 
to-day the general attitude. Dr. 
McConnellenforces this on every page. 
If it were not for the barriers set up by 
organized churches, a great multitude 
would follow Christ at once. They 
are groping blindly for Him as it is, 
seeking if haply they may find Him. 
The essays open with one on the mor- 
als of sex, the work and education of 
the clergy and Episcopalian differ- 
ences; but the solid shot of the book is 
the ten related essays which discuss 
the nexus between God and man from 
the Fall to the Cross and the Church. 
It is a robust attempt to keep the old 
faith in the light of the new knowl- 
edge. Dr. McConnell is, in brief, a 
frank Pelagian. 


* 
* * 


When Mr. Henry James said of 
Alphonse Daudet, from whom the 
American learned his art, that the 
French novelist had an ‘‘ inveterate 


Talcott Williams, 


Li. BB. 


poetical touch,’’ or M. Zola says of 
him that benevolent nature had placed 
Daudet at that exquisite point where 
poetry ends and reality begins, opin- 
ions are expressed which the reader of 
the English translation now appear- 
ing will not credit. The ‘‘ inveterate 
poetic touch,’’ these translations 
scarcely keep. Mr. Charles de Kay, 
who translates ‘‘ Vuma Roumestan,’’ 
and has before translated Leon Dau- 
det’s life of his father, knows French so 
well that criticism of the translation 
as a rendering would be idle. But 
the bloom is gone. Hortense and her 
love, how different here and in his 
pages. For Daudet the incomparable 
style is all. If the line to which he 
belongs begins with Beyle, (Stendbal), 
of Balzac is the plenary and powerful 
Alexander in the succession of innu- 
merable conquests, a world won, used 
and conquered,—the kingdom was 
next divided between Daudet and Zola 
—to one the poetry and to the other 
that trip-hammer realism which forges 
all emotions at a white heat—the fur- 
nace-door wide open and sweating 
men bringing up the glowing blooms 
for the mighty blow. Not thus Dau- 
det. That incomparable capacity to 
fit words to his work survives only in 
his own tongue and this cycle of 
translation, more ambitious than those 
which appeared a decade ago in ten- 
and twenty-five cent editions, more 
accurate and more satisfactory, give 
plot, incident, situation and character, 
but miss atmosphere. Yet Daudet 
must be read, if one is to know the 
great novels of the last third of our 
century. The orator in ‘‘ Numa Rou- 
mestan,’’ the literary man in the ‘‘ Im- 
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mortal,’’ modern royalty in ‘‘ Kings 
in Exile,’’ the second empire in the 
‘‘ Nabob,’”’ the French young man of 
better birth in the ‘‘ Little Parish 
Church’’ and of a lower level in 
‘‘Sapho,”’ with the woman whose 
steps take hold on death in each—this 
great gallery is peopled with creations 
which interpret life,—all the work of 
an artist and to be read in the artistic 
spirit or not at all. 
«*% 

Wit sometimes survives transla- 
tion. Humor never does. ‘‘ Tartarin 
of Tarascon’’ in French brims with 
humor. Smoothly and accurately 
translated as it has been by Miss 
Katherine Prescott Wormeley, the 
humor has gone. It is as flat as was 
‘* Port Tarascon’’ rendered by the 
deft hand of Mr. Henry James for 
Harper’s ten years ago, in 18go. 
Neither is dull in French. Both are 
dull in English, dull as decanted 
champagne. Those who are bi- 
lingual, speaking two tongues from 
early childhood, learn, after dismal 
disaster, that jokes in one language 
cannot be transferred into the other. 
‘‘’Tartarin of Tarascon’’ is funny. 
It has no touch of it in Mr. Minot’s 
translation in 1891 for the ‘‘ Seaside 
Library,’’ or Miss Wormeley’s for the 
highly reputable edition now appear- 
ing of Daudet. On many pages you 
see what might be funny—only it is 
not. As Mr. E. S. Willard once 
said: ‘‘ There is nothing so sad as 
the laugh that never came.”’ 


* 
* * 


‘“The Tribune Primer,’’ Eugene 
Field’s first book, would fare as badly, 
if it were to be translated into French. 
Issued in 1882, in Denver, when 
Field was on the Denver Tribune, on 
pink paper in a little edition made up 
with advertising cuts, it is one of the 
rarest of American ‘‘ firsts.’’ Vul- 
gar, not always funny and once or 
twice, objectionable, it has that touch 
of precise characterization which sets 
the humorist apart as the revealer of 
men. 
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Historically, the Boer war is of 
small weight. In military history it 
promises to be the most important 
for several generations. Every scrap 
about the actual operations in the field 
will be carefully cherished. As the 
Boers have no staff, few records and 
no reports, the least possible promises 
to be known of them. Yet their 
operations have shaken European drill 
to the core. The Boers have shown 
the supreme value of marksmanship, 
mobility and the use of shelter with 
long range smokeless powder weapons. 
Mr. Howard C. Hillegas, known for 
his pro-Boer book of a year ago, 
‘*Qom Paul’s People,’ has gathered 
in his ‘‘ Boers in War’’ more details 
as to Boer fighting than have else- 
where appeared. This is not a con- 
secutive history of the war or an 
analysis of the operations. It empties 
the notebook of an acute observer 
who saw thé Boer's fighting. It un- 
sparingly records their inability to 
maintain a threatened position or de- 
liver a vigorous counter-attack. If 
they had had these qualities, which 
only drill and discipline give, they 
might even have beaten the English 
force. Their accuracy of fire and 
capacity to use cover have enabled 
them to make one of the most remark- 
able purely defensive campaigns in 
history, and Mr. Hillegas’ work gives 
their methods in minute detail, yet 
with a singular ignorance of what is 
needed in a military history. 


* 


%* * 


‘*The Armies of the World,’’ by 
C. S. Jerram, which appeared in Sep- 
tember, 1899, in Great Britain, has 
just been published in this country 
without a line to indicate that it is not 
a new book. It remains useful, 
though now some eighteen months out 
of date, its figures coming down to 
the early spring of 1899. No work 
like it is accessible, a ‘‘ Brassey ’’’ on 
armies being sorely needed. General 
Emory Upton’s ‘‘ Armies of Europe 
and Asia’’ is twenty-two years old 
and nothing has appeared in the in- 
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terval. The almanacs and year-books, 
Statesman, Gotha, etc., are not suf- 
ficiently full and save in large libraries 
sets of the army year-books of all 
European countries are not accessible. 
Mr. Jerram gives by countries, alpha- 
betically, size, organization, uniform, 
pay-table, ration, weapons—caliber, 
weight, etc.—and in outline, drill 
and dispositions in camp and on 
march of all armies. You will hunt 
long before you find this informa- 
tion. There are deficiencies. In 
describing the new French 7.5 cen- 
timeter gun, its weight 1,750, kil., or 
with the caisson charged 2,000 kil., 
length of projectile 75 centimeters, 
contents of caisson 72 charges, with 
24 in the reserve, should all have 
been given. The cabinet of the 
French War Minister has not two 
members, but three, one chef and two 
sous-chefs. The chief of the general 
staff has not three, but two assistants. 
These are all small matters, but they 
show both the difficulty of being both 
comprehensive and accurate, and the 
rapidity with which changes are made 
in these matters. In spite of omission 
and errors, however, this volume has 
more of army facts than any book of 
the size. 


* 
%* 


Mr. F. York Powell has addressed 
himself to a more literal translation 
in ‘‘ XXIV Quatrains from Omar.’’ 
They have the bare direct expression 
of much of the simpler Persian verse. 
These quatrains lack music and that 
allusive mysticism of which there is 
far more in Fitzgerald than in Omar. 
The utmost that can be said for them, 
and this is much, is that they have 
simplicity, a quality often missed by 
the greater poet who gave his Persian 
predecessor a new and wider immor- 
tality. 


* 
* * 


The relations and continuity of 
life have become in modern science of 
more importance than the differences 
of species. A zoology, particularly 
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a school zoology, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, reviewed the scheme of 
nature and described species and 
genera from high tolow. It was to 
use technical terms, systematic rather 
than biologic. President David Starr- 
Jordan and William Vernon L. Kel- 
logg, both of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, have written ‘‘ Animal Life,”’ a 
school zoology, intended as a first 
book on the new lines. Animate life 
is taken as a whole. Two chapters 
carry the cell from the ameeba to 
those colonies of coacting cells, jelly- 
fish and corals. Having thus sug- 
gested the begirmings of life, its 
generation and germination are de- 
scribed. Thirteen chapters carry life 
through function and structure, the 
varying environment created by the 
crowd, by food, by adaptation, by 
parasitism, by mimicry for preserva- 
tion’s sake, with lastly a chapter on 
the geographical distribution of ani- 
mals. At the very end, instead of at 
the beginning, as would once have 
been the case, is a skeleton of classi- 
fied genera and species. Such a book 
calls on every page for observation 
and the logical sense. A good teacher 
can make much of it. A poor will 
lose all its value. It will be easy for 
the bright child. On the dull, a tax. 


* 
* & 


Professor Edward D. Jones, of the 
University of Wisconsin, contributes 
to the ‘‘ Citizens’ Library,’’ edited by 
Professor Richard T. Ely of the same 
institution, ‘‘ Economic Crises.’’ One- 
tenth of the book is occupied with 21 
pages of authorities, and the book it- 
self is an industrious and condensed 
summary of these works. Little has 
been said anywhere on panics of which 
something will not be found some- 
where on these pages. This is useful 
but not illuminating. The book isa 
good manual for students. It is of 
very little use to the general reader 
unless he is engaged in the patient 
study of political economy. Mr. 
Jones takes his subject through its 
various phases in the organization of 
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industry, capital, wages, legislation 
periodicity (sun-spot theory discredit- 
ed) speculation, and psychology. The 
hesitating conclusion is that all this 
shows the ‘‘ reality of social solidar- 
ity,’’ and that when we have studied 
crises more we will know more—which 
is true. 


* 
* * 


‘* The Economics of Distribution,’’ 
by Mr. John A. Hobson, is a plea for 
either progressive taxation or monop- 
oly, as the only remedies for the in- 
equality in the distribution of the 
products of industry. If all land 
were of the same fertility and situated 
alike and if all men had the same 
ability and saved alike and all uses of 
their saving brought the same return, 
the distribution of wealth would be 
the same to each. Some men get a 
larger share by owning more profit- 
able land, some by having more profit- 
able abilities and some by a more 
profitable control of capital, as in a 
new machine. These various advan- 
tages make an unequal division and 
distribution of wealth. Tax these 
advantages or let society own them 
and an even partition follows. This 
assumes, as Mr. Hobson shows in his 
plea, that differences due to personal 
ability are the result of favorable op- 
portunity to use ability. In England 
this is a natural view. Not here. 
Secondly, he assumes that inequality 
is an evil. It is not. The reservoir 
is necessary in all water supplies, if 
all are to drink. The book is a very 
pretty instance of the socialism of the 
chair. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Rounsevelle Wildman, United 
States Consul-General at Hong Kong, 
has gathered Chinese legend, annals, 
modern history and personal experi- 
ence and prejudice, put all indis- 
criminately into a book and called it 
“China’s Open Door.’’ Its opening 
sentence, ‘‘ The Chinamen of 3,000 
B. C. are the identical Chinamen that 
greeted us at the opening of the treaty 


ports,’ is a fair example of the 
author’s knowledge and capacity for 
criticism. The work is emphatically 
a ‘‘traveler’s book,’’ with all the error 
which Goethe long since pointed out 
attached to the man who had ‘“‘ been 
there.’’ Mr. Wildman has been in 
Hong Kong three years and earlier in 
Singapore. On recent events and on 
trade, on certain curtain peculiarities 
and characteristics of the Chinese, 
open to ocular observation, Mr. Wild- 
man is useful. Outside of these, he is 
perpetually betrayed by his lack of 
historical training and special knowl- 
edge. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Alexander Michie was for 
twenty years the correspondent of the 
London Times in China. His long 
residence has given him, as such a 
stay usually does, a Chinese bias, use- 
ful because it gives sympathy, peril- 
ous because it dulls the judgment as 
to Chinese failings. A few years since 
he published at Tien Tsin ‘‘ China 
and Christianity,’’ and a great service 
has been done to the sane and sober 
discussion of the Chinese question by 
republishing the book in this country. 
Written with full knowledge, sym- 
pathy with Christianity and a broad 
view, it pleads for a careful, ordered 
method in adjusting the relations of 
missionaries to the situation, for their 
sake and China’s. Its specific advice, 
a ‘‘ missionary code,’’ like the ‘‘ trade 
code,’’ will probably never be fol- 
lowed, and resistance to missions in 
China is only a part of the anti-foreign 
spirit; but this cool, judicial sum- 
mary should be read by everyone who 
desires to master the whole subject. 

Pia 

Dr. John Duncan Quackenbos, late 
of Columbia and Barnard, physician, 
professor of literature and historian, 
now and for several years a nervous 
specialist, has written in ‘‘ Hypno- 
tism in Mental and Moral Culture ’’ 
one of those books which are prob- 
ably sincere and are certainly profit- 
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able to the author, but which are 
liable to do much harm. Hypnosis 
has therapeutic value, but its use in 
treatment has not yet reached the stage 
at which it is either wise or safe to 
write a ‘‘popular’’ book about it 
full of ‘‘cases.’’ Such a book cannot 
in the present state of knowledge be 
scientific, though it may be ‘‘inter- 
esting.’’ 
*% 

Professor Burke Aaron Hinsdale is 
a multifarious author on teaching who 
has for twelve years held the chair on 
the subject in the University of Michi- 
gan. He is sixty-three. His ‘‘ Art 
of Study ’’ is a new book given to the 
methods of attention by aperception. 
The book has nothing particularly 
new, but it has a very useful bibliog- 
raphy—not too big—and is briskly 
written, with incessant illustration. 

* 


Mrs. Anne Gilchrist, the wife of 
the editor, William Blake, intro. 
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duced Walt Whitman to literary Eng- 
land, grew to be his intimate friend 
and wrote one of the earliest of au- 
thoritative appreciations of his work. 
Her service to Whitman and to letters 
was great, and it was marred by no 
affectation. Miss Elizabeth Porter 
Gould has written a brief sketch of 
her friendship with the poet, as beauti- 
ful as it was noble. It furnishes a 
needed chapter on the knowledge of 
the man and the memory of the 
woman. While awkwardly written, 
the volume is sincere and accurate. 
Whitman is a force so great that all 
about him deserves early full record. 


* 
* * 


‘*’The World’s Best Proverbs,’’ by 
Mr. George Howard Opdyke, has 
some new and many old; but it has 
no special advantages over previous 
like compilations, and it lacks verbal 
indexes needed to make such a work 
convenient and useful. 


FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 


Mr. Hill’s volume is 
to be entitled ‘‘ The Case and Excep- 


rederick Trevor Hill, a grad- 

uate of Yale and a member 

of the 

New 

York bar 

in active 

practice , 

is per- 

haps the first 
American to write 
a volume of stories 
of American law- 
yers and their 
clients. His work 
in this new field 
should be interest- 
ing to the many 
thousands of law- 
yers throughout the 
country as well as 
to the much greater 
number of those 
who have had ex- 
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or as jurymen. 


tions,’’ and is to 
be brought out in 
the near future 
without previous 
serial publication— 
although he has had 
and has declined 
favorable offers for 
serial use of many 
of the stories. 

Mr. Hillhas con- 
tributed to various 
periodicals and 
newspapersin times 
past, and jointly 
with S. P. Griffin 
was responsible for 
a successful vol- 
ume, ‘‘ Miniatures 
of Balzac,’’ pub- 
lished some years 
ago by Appletons. 
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he Century contains a number 
of important contributions 
regarding China, including 
np the first of several papers 
4 on ‘‘China and the East,’’ 
qi\s by Bishop Henry C. Potter. 
jm ‘‘China’s Holy Land,’’ is 
the description of a visit to 
the home and tomb of Confucius, by 
Baron Ernest Von Hesse Wartegg, 
who made his journey under efficient 
Chinese and German auspices. 
‘Chinese Education,’’ by Romyn 
Hitchcock, is an illustrated account 
of the Imperial college at Peking, and 
the official examinations. 


Mr. Henry Norman’s notable series 
of articles begins with a paper in the 
October Scribner's entitled ‘‘ The Two 
Capitals,’’ describing St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, with an account of a 
visit to Tolstoy. Richard Harding 
Davis concludes his articles on the 
Boer war with an account of ‘‘ The 
Fall of Pretoria,’’ and General Jacob 
D. Cox writes of ‘‘ The Sherman- 


Johnston Convention.’’ Walter A. 
Wyckoff tells more of ‘‘ The Arctic 
Highlanders,’ accompanying his 


article with illustrations made from 
photographs, and there are two notable 
stories by well known authors. 


Harper's has the opening chap- 
ters of Gilbert Parker’s new ro- 
mance ‘‘ Michel and Angele,’’ with 
illustrations by Myrbach. ‘‘ The 
Chinese Resentment,’’ by H. H. 
Lowry, is a complete and authorita- 
tive statement on the cause and de- 
velopment of the anti-foreign feeling 
in China, and of timely interest is 
‘* Wei-Hai-Wei,’’ by Poultney Bige- 
low. Short stories by well-known 
authors add to the attractiveness of 
this number. 

It is the policy of Frank Le:slie’s 
Popular Monthly to take its cue from 
what interests the public. ‘The lead- 
ing article in this month’s issue, ‘‘ The 


Z 
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Reproach of Russia,’’ gives a dramatic 
and interesting account of the system 
of Siberian exile. ‘‘ China, the Sur- 
vival of the Unfittest,’’ is the title of 
an intelligent article by a man who for 
ten years has held a confidential posi- 
tion in the Imperial government of 
China, and writes from the inside. 
‘* The Race for the Chinese Market,’’ 
by John Foord, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Asiatic Association, shows graph- 
ically what are the great trade routes 
to China, and what the possibilities of 
each, while the fiction in this number 
is unusually interesting. 


The complete novel in current Zip- 
pincott’s is by Joseph A. Altsheler, 
entitled ‘‘ My Captive,’’ and is a tale 
of Tarleton’s Raiders. ‘‘ The Flowers 
of Fall,’’ by Eben E. Rexford, is a 
short treatise on favorite fall flowers. 
There are short stories by Edith 
Wharton, Mabel Nelson Thurston, 
Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield and 
Adachi Kinnosuké. ‘‘ Mary Victoria 
Leiter,’’ by Virginia Tatnall Peacock, 
is from a forthcoming book entitled 
‘* Belles of America,’’ while Allan 
Hendricks and Charles C. Abbott have 
articles of timely interest. 





Among the features of the Vew Eng- 
land Magazine are ‘‘ Early Traffic on 
the Connecticut River,’’ by Collins G. 
Burnham ; ‘‘ The Ward Boss,’’ a story 
by Agnes B. Poor; ‘‘ The Homes and 
Haunts of George Bancroft,’’ by 
Alfred S. Roe; ‘‘ The Church on the 
Lenox Hilltop and Round About It,’’ 
by Frederick Lynch, illustrated ; 
‘* Robert Bartlett, a Forgotten Trans- 
cendentalist,’’ by Charles S. Fobes, 
and ‘‘ The Nameless Pickaninny,’’ a 
story by Frank H. Sweet. 


The Cosmopolitan opens with an in- 
teresting paper on ‘‘ The Organiza- 
tion of the Russian Army,’’ by Lieut. 
W.C. Rivers, U.S. A. Other notable 
contributions are Helen M. Carpen- 
ter’s paper on ‘‘ How Indian Baskets 
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are Made ;’’ Vance Thompson’s story 
‘In a Mysterious Way,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Care of the Teeth,’’ a prize essay by 
Arthur De Voe. ‘Timely articles and 
poems complete the number. 


‘The Crisis in China,’’ by James 
B. Angell, is a timely paper in 
the Atlantic. Other articles are 
‘*John Ruskin as an Art Critic,’’ by 
Charles H. Moore; ‘‘The Capture of 
a Slaver,’’ by J. Taylor Wood; and 
‘* Robert Gould Shaw,’’ by Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar. The Contributors’ 
Club has papers on ‘‘ Modern Self- 
Consciousness,’’ ‘‘The Position of 
Women in New Countries,’’ and 
‘* The Charm of the Common-place.’’ 


Rudyard Kipling’s new story is the 
principal feature of Everybody's Maga- 
zine for October. ‘‘ A Burgher of the 
Free State ’’ portrays the scenes imme- 
diately before aud after the capture of 
Bloemfontein by the British, and the 
old Scotchman, who has beena burgher 
of the Free State for over forty years, 
throws much light on the true situa- 
tion in South Africa. That the Dow- 
ager Empress of China was a slave 
is generally known, but the methods 
by which she mounted the throne and 
the subtle cunning by which she 
attained her position, are facts most 
entertainingly told in this number. 
‘‘How Does It Feel To Be Baked 
Alive ?’’ is the title of another article 
which answers that question Stuart 
Robson continues his delightful mem- 
oirs of fifty years of his busy life, and 
relates many amusing anecdotes of 
well-known people. Besides the Kip- 
ling story, the magazine contains 
several very interesting short stories. 

Munsey’s for October contains nine 
special articles, three departments— 
‘*The Public Eye,’’ ‘‘ The Stage,”’’ 
and ‘‘ Literary Chat;’’ also two serial 
‘stories, six short stories, poems, 
together with a hundred and sixty 
illustrations. Among the interesting 
papers are ‘‘ The Crisis in China,”’ 
‘The Greatest Fighting Machines 
Afloat,’’ ‘‘The Glorious Sport of 
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Polo,’’ ‘‘ Tammany Hall—The Most 
Perfect Political Organization in the 
World,’’ ‘‘ The Bucket Shop in Spec- 
ulation,’’ ‘‘ General Adna R. Chaffee. ”’ 


The Puritan opens with an interest- 
ing paper on ‘‘ Royal Wedding Cakes 
and Their Bakers,’’ by Joanne E. 
Wood. ‘‘ For Art and Fellowship,”’ 
by Rheta Childe Dorr, is a story of 
the Art Students’ League of New 
York, and ‘‘A Little Journey Through 
the New York Parks,’’ gives a glimpse 
of the breathing places provided by 
the city for its people. There are new 
installments of the serials, several 
good short stories, and interesting 
papers by well-known writers. 

Dr. A. Conan Doyle writes on 
‘* Some Lessons of the War,’’ in cur- 
rent McClure’s, in which he takes up 
the various branches of the service in 
South Africa. ‘‘The Horse Thief,’ 
by E. Hough tells how four western 
ranchmen, as they innocently would 
have put it, ‘‘ attempted to’’ run offa 
bunch of several hundred horses ‘‘ up 
in Montanny,’’ and Mr. Walter 
Glacken illustrates a quaint charm- 
ingly told love story entitled ‘‘ The 
Lady With the Waterfall.’’ 

Lieut. Wilmot E. Ellis has an in- 
teresting illustrated article in the 
Junior Munsey, entitled ‘‘ Work and 
Play at West Point,’’ descriptive of 
life at the United States Military 
Academy. Other illustrated articles 
are ‘‘ Coaching Through New York,’’ 
by Katherine Hoffmann; ‘‘ Play- 
grounds in the Air,’’ by Rheta Childe 
Dorr ; and ‘‘ The Ruler of the Turks,’’ 
by W. R. Bradshaw. Short stories 
and sketches help to make the number 
notably strong. 

‘Under Cross Fire,’’ by Frederick 
R. Burton, is the complete novel in 
the Argosy, telling the story of a 
man’s ugly predicament in Paris dur- 
ing Exposition time. There are the 
first chapters of a new serial by John 
P. Ritter, entitled ‘‘ In the Forbidden 
City,’’ being the thrilling experiences 
of an American during the uprising 
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in China. Short stories, poems, and 
the serials add to the attractiveness 
of this number. 


FAMILY. 


A score of writers and artists con- 
tribute to the October Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and the issue is one of com- 
manding excellence. The number 
opens with ‘‘ The Story of a Young 
Man,’’ which, portraying Jesus as a 
man, and viewing him in the light of 
his humanity, fills a unique and unoc- 
cupied place in current literature. The 
first of ‘‘A Story of Beautiful 
Women ’’ tells of the romance of an 
American girl who married a Bona- 
parte, and a series of stirring adven- 
tures are narrated in the first of the 
‘Blue River Bear Stories,’’ by the 
author of ‘‘ When Knighthood was in 
Flower.’’ Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps’ new novel, ‘‘ The Successors 
of Mary the First,’’ begins in this 
number. Features of interest are: 
‘* The Longings of a Secluded Girl,’’ 
‘‘A Minister Among the Cowboys,’’ 
“Romances of Some Southern 
Homes,’’ ‘‘ How We Can Lead a 
Simple Life,’’ and ‘‘Criticising the 
Clothes of the Minister’s Family.’’ 


Table Talk has several excellent 
articles of value to the progressive 
housekeeper. Among them are ‘‘ Mint 
in the Cuisine,’’ ‘‘ Fire Thoughts,’’ 
‘‘Our Native Nuts,’’ ‘‘A Creole 
Breakfast ’’ and ‘‘Do We Live to 
Eat?’’ The ‘‘ Housekeepers’ Inquiry ”’ 
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department is always full of practical 
information given in response to ques- 
tions from its readers. Then the 
‘*Daily Menus,’’ with full instructions 
how to follow them, is a wonderful 
help to the overburdened housekeeper. 
Table Talk certainly teaches the art of 
good cooking, of wise and economical 
living. It gives large space to the 
literature of home-making and home- 
keeping. 


The Woman’s Home Companion has 
an article by the wife of the famous 
midget, General Tom Thumb, re- 
counting some of her experiences as 
a guest of royalty. Robert Grant, the 
popular author, confides to the public 
some of his opinions on the creation 
of heroes and heroines, and Edward 
A. Steiner tells the girl musician 
abroad what to expect from her for- 
eign studies. 


SPORTS. 


Current Outing has a frontispiece 
by E. W. Deming. A timely article 
is by T. Philip Terry, on ‘‘Awheel in 
the Heart of Old Japan,’’ with illus- 
trations from photographs. Several 
well-known men write on ‘‘ Yacht- 
ing,’’ Mildred McNeal describes a 
drive into the Alps, and the ‘‘ Great- 
est Traveler the World Has Seen’”’ is 
described by Edward S. Holden. 
Other features treat of autumn ang- 
ling, the choice and care of a gun, 
and the national championship. 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


he popular taste in fiction has 
been variable in the past 
month, as denoted by the 
book sales of three cities. 
‘“Unleavened Bread,’’ 


“The Reign of Law,’’ 
“The Sky Pilot’’ and 
‘“The Heart’s Highway ”’ 
have all found favor, but there has 
been no decisive pronouncement for 


any one book. In works of a more 
thoughtful sort the intimate -relation 
betwixt news and literature is once 
more shown in the call for books on 
China and South Africa; while in 
a less pretentious vein is Helen 
Winslow’s charming book ‘‘Con- 
cerning Cats,’’ which is full of 
information for all who love these 
pets. 
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At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


‘*The Reign of Law,’’ by James Lane 
Allen. 

‘*The Redemption of David Corson,’’ by 
Charles Frederic Goss. 

“ Unleavened Bread,’’ by Robert Grant. 

‘“‘The Heart’s Highway,’’ by Mary E. 
Wilkins. 

‘* Boy,’’ by Marie Corelli. 

‘“‘A Friend of Ceesar,’’ by William Stearns 
Davis. 

‘‘The Sky Pilot,’”’ by Ralph Connor. 


‘‘ Blizabeth and Her German Garden.’’ 

‘*From India to the Planet Mars,’’ by 
Th. Flournoy. 

China: The Long-Lived Empire,’’ by 
Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. 

“‘Concerning Cats,’’ by Helen M. Wins- 
low. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


‘The Reign of Law,’’ by James Lane 
Allen. 

‘The Redemption of David Corson,’’ by 
Charles Frederic Goss. 

‘* Eben Holden,”’ by Irving Bacheller. 

‘* Fables in Slang,’’ by George Ade. 

‘‘ Billy Baxter’s Letters,’ by 
Kountz, Jr. 

‘*A Friend of Ceesar,”” by William Stearns 
Davis. 


W. J. 


‘* Elizabeth and Her German Garden.’’ 

‘*A Solitary Summer.’’ 

‘* Nature’s Garden,’’ by Neltje Blanchan. 

‘*Village Life in China,’’ by Arthur H. 
Smith. 

‘* Chinese Characteristics,’’ by Arthur H. 
Smith. 

‘*China: The Long-Lived Empire,’’ by 
Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, 
Philadelphia : 


“The Isle of 
Crockett. 


the Winds,’’ by S. R. 
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“‘A Friend of Czesar,’’ by William Stearns 
Davis. 

‘*The Monk and the Dancer,’’ 
Smith. 

‘*The Sky Pilot,’’ by Ralph Connor. 

‘* Black Rock,’’ by Ralph Connor. 

‘* Bishop Pendle,”’ by Fergus Hume. 


by A. G. 


‘* London to Ladysmith via Pretoria,’’ 
by Winston Spencer Churchill. 

‘* Overland to China,’’ by Archibald R. 
Colquhoun. 

‘*A Book for all Readers,’’ by Ainsworth 
Rand Spofford, 

‘*George Meredith,’’ by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne. 

‘* Russia Against India,’’ by Archibald R. 
Colquhoun. 

“Concerning Cats,’’ by Helen M. Win- 
slow. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


‘* Unleavened Bread,’’ by Robert Grant. 

‘From Kingdom to Colony,’’ by Mary 
Devereux. 

‘*Kben Holden,”’ by Irving Bacheller. 

‘*Philip Winwood,’’ by Robert Neilson 
Stephens. 

‘*Senator North,’’ by Gertrude Atherton. 

‘‘Knights of the Cross,’? by Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. 


‘*Concerning Cats,’’ by Helen M. Wins- 
low. 

‘‘China: The Long-Lived Empire,’’ by 
Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. 

‘*China’s Open Door,’’? by Rounsevelle 
Wildman. 

‘**In South Africa with Buller,’’ by George 
Clarke Musgrave. 

‘‘A Book for all Readers,’’ by Ainsworth 
Rand Spofford. 

‘* Railway Control by Commissions,’’ by 
Frank Hendrick. 
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RICHELIEU AND THE GROWTH 
OF FRENCH POWER. 


Mr. James B. Perkins introduces 
his subject with a sketch of France as 
Richelieu found it. He describes the 
backward state of the nation, the filth 
and dangers of the city, the badness 
of country roads and the misery 
of rural communities, the turbulence 
of the nobles and the weakness of the 
administration which pretended to 
keep order and promote prosperity 
within the borders of the kingdom. 
He exhibits the raw material out of 
which Richelieu was to construct a 
durable political fabric and a social 
condition infinitely more civilized. 
As he brings the new master of France 
upon the stage he is careful to point 
out that there was nothing disinter- 
ested in that master’s coming. Riche- 
lieu became a devoted servant of the 
State, but he would probably never 
have taken a single step to save the 
kingdom from destruction if he had 
not obtained in the same moment the 
right tocommand. He was born with 
a thirst for power that was the more 
fierce because it could not immedi- 
ately be quenched. Of good but not 
conspicuous family, this imperious 
soul was forced to bide its time. He 
had the wit to put a good face upon 
chagrin. Though he had expected to 
be a soldier, and to win his way on 


the field and at Court, he entered the 
Church with amiability when priest- 
hood was forced upon him; and in his 
bishopric of Lucon he played fairly 
well the part of an obscure eccle- 
siastic. 

When he brought the inhabitants 
of La Rochelle to surrender, after a 
siege of fifteen months which had been 
implacable in its severity, he refrained 
from the reprisals which might easily 
have been condoned by the temper of 
the time. He had no taste for heretic 
hunting. The Huguenots might wor- 
ship as they liked, for all he cared, 
Catholic though he was. But he 
would not let them interfere with the 
government any more, that much was 
settled, and that his was the only 
right course to pursue in this matter 
cannot be gainsaid. He set his own 
standard in the affair of La Rochelle. 
From that time onward Louis XIII 
was indisposed, save in moments of 
caprice soon counterbalanced by the 
Cardinal, to dispense with the services 
of the one man who had the ability 
and the courage to govern France in 
the right way. He asked nothing of 
his Minister but success, and this 
came to Richelieu through an inexor- 
able fidelity to the rigorous lines laid 
down at La Rochelle. 

There is something imposing in the 
magnitude of his ambition and in the 
calm steadfastness of his purpose. 
In a chapter on ‘‘ Life at the Palais 
Cardinal,’’ Mr. Perkins speaks of 
Richelieu’s personal traits. He records 
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his kindness as a master, his temper- 
ate living, his fondness for the theatre 
and his taste for pets. The Cardinal 
was hospitable. His banquets were 
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superb. But Mr. Perkins is true to 
his hero in giving place to these su- 
perficial matters only in the back- 
ground. The Richelieu he portrays 
almost throughout is the far seeing 
statesman who used everything that 
came in his path to strengthen France. 
359 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—WN. Y. 
Tribune. 


THE BOERS IN WAR. 


Mr. Howard C. Hillegas, the author 
of the successful, informing and un- 
biased ‘‘Oom Paul’s People,” has 
just given to the public the record of 
his studies and observations of the 
Boer forces in the remarkable cam- 
paign that, notwithstanding over- 
whelming odds on the British side, 
does not appear to be approaching an 
early conclusion. ‘‘ The Boers in 
War ”’ he calls it, and he succeeds in 
giving us in a series of chapters a bet- 
ter survey of the Boer army, its 


PRETORIA, WHERE BRITISH OFFICERS 


From ‘‘ The Boersin War”’ 
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organization, foreign legions, com- 
manders and methods of fighting than 
has been available thus far, or is likely 
to be found elsewhere hereafter. He 
deals with the Boers in 
war, not the English, 
except in so far as the 
battles of the struggle 
carry their own moral ; 
he is not a blind hero 
worshiper, claiming all 
the virtues for the Boers, 
and accusing their op- 
ponents of all villainies. 

A chapter on the Boe1 
generals gives sketches 
of all the men whose 
names have passed into 
history, from Joubert to 
Botha and Christian De 
Wet, the latter probably 
the greatest of them all, 
if the unstinted praise 
given him by his baffled 
opponents themselves 
can be taken as a cri- 
terion. ‘‘De mortuis 
nihil nisi bonum.’’ Slim 
Piet Joubert went to his 
rest in the dark hours of his coun- 
try’s destiny, a brave gentleman and 
a generous foe, but, undoubtedly, he 
failed to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered him in the early days 
of the war. Mr. Hillegas describes 
him as old, uncertain of purpose, 
averse to blood-shed, believing to the 
last in the possibility of a peaceable 
solution of the question—a far differ- 
ent man from the intrepid leader who 
won at Majuba Hill. Cronje’s disaster 
at Paardeberg was, indeed, the greater 
glory that dimmed the less, a crown 
of laurel for the defeated in at least 
as great measure as for his ten times 
stronger victor. 

‘‘ The Boers in War ”’ is a welcome 
contribution to the literature of the 
South African war, a book by an ac- 
knowledged authority, who through- 
out holds the balance of justice, and 
by his very moderation carries convic- 
tion. An army such as that of the 
Boers will probably never again be 
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Its efficiency, in its 
apparently chaotic condition, has 
long puzzled observers. How it 
achieved so much and where it failed 
may be learned from Mr. Hillegas, 
who, while admiring the Boer for his 
simple faith and courage, is free from 
all animosity against the English sol- 
dier. 

The book contains a valuable series 
of portraits of all the Boer leaders, 
including the first one we have seen 
of theelusive De Wet. 300 pp. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


seen in the field. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MIS- 
SIONARY IN THE GREAT 
WEST. 


The Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady 
is a born story-teller, and his ‘‘ Recol- 
lections,’’ far from being a prosy col- 
lection of pointless incidents intended 
for the delectation of his g¢lerical 
brethren and for use in the pulpit, are 
brimful of real fun, and are exceed- 
ingly good reading. In his prefatory 
note he naively confesses 
that one of the stories - 
was made up for the | 
occasion, although it 
combines several actual 
incidents. But, after all, 
a story-teller is not called 
upon to defend his ve- 
racity. Most of the 
‘* Recollections ’’ are in 
a lighter vein; in fact, 
the volume is full of 
smiles, but the pathetic 
is often present, and is 
as true and natural as 
isthe humer. And then 
Mr. Brady has the happy 
faculty of not continu- 
ally dropping into pulpi- 
tation. 

As he is an Episcopal- 
ian clergyman, he could 
not forego a little joke at the Bap- 


The tone throughout is honest, manly, 
and hearty. Mr. Brady must be com- 
plimented on having done perfectly 
what so few men can do at all—he 
has made us wish that he would talk 
some more about himself and his ex- 
periences. 

Mingled with the fun and pathos are 
many interesting pictures of Western 
life and men. Mr. Brady’s apprecia- 
tion of what is admirable in other men 
—and women—is not the least charm- 
ing feature of an interesting book of 
which the witty wisdom is a welcome 
and striking feature. 200 pp. 12mo. 
—Philadelphia Teligraph. 


RECENT BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Training the Young,; or, Spoil the 
Rod and Spare the Child,’’ by All 
Cane. 

‘*The Bore at Table Bay,’’ by T. 
Atkins. N. B.—Only a few kopjes 
remaining. 

‘“How to Live on $10 a Year,’’ by 
Moving Often. N. B.—Only a few 
moves left. 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, PRETORIA 
Copyright, 1900, by D. Appleton and Company From ‘‘ The Boers in War"’ 


‘“While There’s Life There’s 


tists, but he takes out any sting Hope,’’ by W. J. Bryan. 


by making it a back-action joke, 
which also touches Episcopalians. 


‘‘What is Money, but a Useless 
Thing,’’ by Rocky Feller. 
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‘*A Manual of Manners; or, How 
to Cut Ice in England,’’ by W. Astor. 

‘“Wooed and Won,’’ by Bright 
Moonlight. 

‘‘How to Run; or, Aguinaldo in 
Training,’’ by the author of ‘‘ Span- 
iards in Retreat.’’ 

‘*Crossed Wires ; or, The Telephone 
Terror,’’ by the author of ‘‘ Please 
Ring Off.’’—Philedelphia Bulletin. 


THE WONDERFUL WIZARD 
OF OZ. 


‘“The Wonderful Wizard of Oz,’’ 
described by its publishers as a modern 


THE COWARDLY LION 
Copyright, 1900, by the George M. Hill Company 
From ‘‘ The Wonderful Wizard of Oz °’ 


fairy story, fairly sustains the claim 
put forth for it that it is something 
new. Besides this it is very attrac- 
tive, not only by reason of the story, 
which is by L. Frank Baum, but also 
through its profuse illustrations in 
color by W. W. Denslow. These 
gentlemen will be remembered as the 
author and illustrator respectively of 
‘¢ Father Goose,’’ and Mr. Denslow 
has managed to maintain the reputa- 
tion for originality that he earned in 
his former pictures. Besides origi- 
nality, the drawings have life, action, 
and humor. The story tells the 
adventures of a little girl who is 


carried by a cyclone from her home 
on the Kansas prairie to a strange 
country. On the way she meets a 
cowardly lion, a tin woodman, and a 
scarecrow, and the conversations main- 
tained by these four comrades and 
their curious experiences constitute 
the tale. It is not lacking in philoso- 
phy and satire which will furnish 
amusement to the adult and cause the 
juvenile to think some new and healthy 
thoughts. At the same time it is not 
objectionable in being too knowing 
and cannot be fairly charged with 
unduly encouraging precocity. The 
average modern child will understand 
that it is not a true or a possible story 
without at all losing interest in it. 259 
pp. Square 8vo.—Philadelphia Times. 


A BOOK FOR ALL READERS. 


We are afraid Mr. Ainsworth Spof- 
ford’s book will not reach “all 
readers,’’ but it would be well for 
them if it did, for in it is the wisdom 
of a long experience devoted to the 
history of books, their collection, 
housing, care, use, and distribution. 
Mr. Spofford was for many years the 
Librarian of Congress. If the 
‘*changes and chances of this mortal 
life ’’ have in a measure shelved him, 
he is by no means a ‘‘ back number,”’ 
so long as he can bring forth such 
fruits of advice and instruction as this 
volume displays. First of all, it isa 
book for all book lovers; second, for 
all book collectors ; third, for all who 
handle books either to sell, lend, or 
safeguard them. It is largely pro- 
fessional, and somewhat technical, 
but its style is easy and always clear ; 
it is full of information, and every 
intelligent person will find it inter- 
esting, instructive, and helpful in a 
great many ways. 

It begins with those first principles 
—the choice of books. It discloses 
the art of buying books, it shows how 
to shelve and inscribe them ; it guards 
against their enemies and pests; it 
fixes the rank of the pamphlet and 
the periodical; it expounds the fine 
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art of reading and the accompanying 
gift of remembering what we read ; it 
has a number of chapters on libraries, 
both historical and practical, chapters 
of great importance considering the 
rapidity with which the public library 
is spreading over the country. And 
then in this connection it goes into 
the details of library structure and 
arrangement, classification, cata- 
loguing, and administration, with 
sound and sensible remarks adequate 
to set up a library and keep it going 
on a generous and judicious basis. 
The chapters on rare books and on 
bibliographies are full of valuable facts 
and figures, and an index brings the 
whole within the easy reference of the 
teader. 509 pp. 12mo0.—Literary 
World. 


SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES. 


It seems to be thought from the pref- 
ace to this volume that the change of 
biographer from Mr. H. F. Wilson— 
who originally undertook the work, 
but who is now out in South Africa 
acting as legal adviser to Sir Alfred 
Milner—to Mr. Edgerton has been to 
the detriment of the volume. We 
hardly think there is any necessity for 
apology. Mr. Edgerton has executed 
the work of sifting his material with 
excellent judgment and discretion, 
the result being a volume that claims 
the reader’s interest from the first. 
He tells of Sir Stamford Raffles’ early 
life and parentage, how he became 
assistant secretary to the Prince of 
Wales Island (Penang) Government, 
his experiences in this position, and 
eventual promotion to the higher office 
of secretary. Even in his younger 
days Raffles seems to have had a keen 
eye to the main chance, though his 
success was undoubtedly due to the 
unwearying zeal and assiduity with 
which he devoted himself to his du- 
ties. In particular his knowledge of 
the Malay language served him in 
good stead. Leaving Penang in 1810 
he was appointed by Lord Minto, 
Agent to the Governor-General with 


the Malay States, a position that 
offered admirable opportunities for the 
exercise of his special talents, which 
subsequently raised him, at the age of 
thirty, to the Governorship of Java. 
Quickly passing over Raffles’ visit 
to England in 1816, the author next 
records his return to the Far East as 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bencoolen 
Here he remained for six years, and 
the remainder of the book is princi} 
pally taken up with an account of his 
administration, the visits he paid on 


‘‘PERMIT ME TO INTRODUCE TO YOU HER 
MAJESTY, THE QUEEN” 
Copyright, 1900, by the George M. Hill Company 
From ‘‘ The Wonderful Wizard of Oz" 


political missions to Calcutta, Singa- 
pore, Acheen, etc., and the tenor of 
his home life. Returning to this 
country in 1824, Sir Stamford Raffles 
died two years later from an apoplectic 
seizure at the comparatively early age 
of forty-five. To many readers it will 
come as news that he was the original 
founder of the Zoological Society. In 
the words of Mr. Edgerton, his char- 
acter was ‘‘as great morally and intel- 
lectually as it was politically.’’ Build- 
ers of Greater Britain. 290 pp. 12mo. 
—London Publishers’ Circular. 
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FROM INDIA TO THE PLANET 
MARS. 


There is no doubt that Prof. Flour- 
noy’s book will be eagerly devoured 
by spiritualists and believers in rein- 
carnation and that their future publi- 
cations will contain long extracts 
pointing to a confirmation of their 
spiritual conceptions. There are 
many passages in ‘‘ From India to the 
Planet Mars,’’ which, robbed of their 
context, would go far toward estab- 
lishing the actuality of spiritualism. 

In 18y3 Prof. Flournoy discovered 
mediumistic qualities in a shopgirl of 
Geneva, whom for sufficient reasons 
he calls ‘‘ Mile. Hélené Smith.’’ She 
exhibited most of the characteristics 
of common mediums, table-tipping, 
table-rapping, and the power of com- 
municating with so-called spirits. By 
close application to her art the girl of 
Geneva has evidently far surpassed 
the Boston medium. The former, 
while in a trance or under the influ- 
ence of hypnotism, has revealed three 
distinct individualities—that of an In- 
dian Princess, of a Martian, and of a 
French Queen identified as Marie 
Antoinette. As the Princess, who 
lived in a town of Southern India in 
1491, she described the scenes sur- 
rounding that existence and talked 
and wrote Sanskrit. As an alleged 
Martian she has been induced to draw 
scenes of Martian life, to reveal ro- 
mances of her existence on the planet 
Mars, and to inscribe characters which 
she has been pleased to reveal repre- 
senting words in the Martian tongue. 

Of course, no intelligent person will 
accept the phenomena presented by 
the hypnotized Miss Smith as conclu- 
sive evidence that reincarnation is a 
fact. Consciously or unconsciously 
she is a magnificent mystifier, but we 
believe that if the young woman’s 
past were searchingly looked into, the 
result would be as conclusive as Prof. 
Flournoy’s explanation of the Marie 
Antoinette romance. ‘‘ From India to 
the Planet Mars”’ is illustrated with 
reproductions of Mile. Smith’s work 
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in penmanship and drawing while in- 
spired by her three distinct personali- 
ties. These cuts are of much interest 
from many points of view. We can- 
not refrain from commending Prof. 
Flournoy’s honesty of purpose; as a 
writer of peculiarly direct yet graphic 
French he is also to be praised. But, 
more than all, science is to be con- 
gratulated that Mlle. Smith did not 
fall into the hands of a Mesmer, who 
so bewildered Paris in 1779, and whose 
prodigious phenomena staggered even 
our own astute Franklin. 446 pp. 
12mo.—W. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


ALL ABOUT DOGS. 


Mr. Lane thinks that the dog is 
‘*the most faithful, devoted and reli- 
able friend of the human race.’’ This 
is the attitude of mind in which the 
task of writing what he quaintly 
terms a ‘‘ doggy book’’ should be 
approached. When that attitude of 
mind is reinforced by so wide and var- 
ied an experience as Mr. Lane has had 
the result is pretty sure to be 
‘‘doggy,’’ in the highest degree. 

The greater part of Mr. Lane's 
book, and the most valuable part, is 
that which he devotes to a detailed 
description of the various breeds. 
recognized in the dog world. There 
are no fewer than eighty-six of these 
enumerated, and the treatment of 
them is such as to do full justice to 
the merits of each, and to elucidate 
the points and characteristics by which 
pure blood and good breeding are to 
be determined. Mr. Lane is not one 
who can be content with perfunctory 
recognition of merit when dogs are in 
question. 

A valuable feature of the book is the 
collection of illustrations, which in- 
cludes portraits of prominent repre- 
sentatives of their breeds, in many 
cases champions, spiritedly drawn by 
R. H. Moore. As Mr. Lane 
vouches for the accuracy of the por- 
traits, this ‘‘ picture gallery,’’ as he 
says, must needs be not only interest- 
ing, but instructive as an aid in com- 
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pleting the identification of the tech- 
nical features of different varieties. 
The British dog, naturally enough, 
engrosses most of the author’s atten- 
tion and space; but he is not un- 
mindful that there are other varieties, 
and his chapter on foreign dogs is curi- 
ous and attractive. The Norwegian 
elkhound, Afghan greyhound, African 
sand dog, Thibet sheep dog, Esqui- 
mau, Chow, dingo, Chinese crested 
dog, Lapland sledge dog and Dogue 
de Bordeaux are thus brought to our 
attention. 

At the end Mr. Lane indulges in 
some cheerful reminiscences of his ex- 
periences as judge in many bench 
shows, though he has no particularly 


striking anecdotes to tell. He closes 
with a series of dog stories that he has 
collected from various sources that 
show remarkable intelligence on the 
part of his canine friends, and offers 
some advice about the management of 
dogs and the treatment of their mala- 
dies. All in all, his book conforms 
to his view of it, that it is ‘‘ some- 
what out of the usual run of doggy 
books.’ 339pp. s12mo.—WN. Y. 
Tribune. 


WHILOMVILLE STORIES. 


The indefatigable genius of the 
healthy small boy to make trouble for 
himself and for those whose fortune, 
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“THERE WAS A FRIGHTFUL ROAR” 


Copyright, 1900, by Stephen Crane 


From ‘‘ Whilomville Stories’’ 


Published by Harper and Brothers 
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or misfortune if you like, it is to cross 
his path, is the keynote of the late 
Stephen Crane’s collection of child- 
hood sketches, put together under the 
title of ‘‘ Whilomville Stories,’’ as 
clever a study of the psychology of 
boyhood, though in a vastly different 
vein, as has appeared since Kenneth 
Graham put forth his ‘‘ Golden Age.’’ 

There is nothing in the ‘‘ Whilom- 
ville Stories’’ which suggests the 
painful pedantry of the modern child- 
study, a pedagogical fad of rather 
doubtful value. They are the simple 
annals of child-life in a country town, 
its humor and its pathos touched alike 
with the light and buoyant hand 
which is characteristic of the work of 
the young author. Stephen Crane 
caught the spirit of boyhood and 
demonstrated again that which needed 
no demonstration, the correctness of 
his imaginative faculty. This, with 
his happy power of depiction, gives 
the stories a literary worth distinct 
from their value as a mere source of 
amusement. 

‘‘Jimmie Trescott,’’ who is really 
the central figure in the book, is a 
thoroughly lovable little rascal. ‘‘’ The 
Angel Child,’’ ‘‘ The Dalzel Boy,’’ 
and the other types which figure in 
the stories, are well drawn, and im- 
mediately recognizable as among the 
companions of our own childhood. 
Incidentally, the sketches of negro 
character, which are interpolated, 
although not pertinent to the general 
theme of the stories, are certainly 
well done. Itis not every one who 
has areal love for children, such as 
was possessed by Stephen Crane. Nor 
does the world of grown-up men and 
some women particularly censure the 
man from whose heart this quality is 
lacking, the man who is popularly 
said to have forgotten that he was 
once a boy himself. Perhaps it is 
rather a hard test to apply to a per- 
son, this love of children, too severe 
a standard by which to measure men 
who are the product of a highly 
nervous civilization. But there are 
those who are blessed with that ten- 
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derness of heart which finds pleasure, 
and not annoyance, in the peculiar 
monstrosities ever present in the nor- 
mal boyish mind. 

While Jimmie Trescott is hardly 
likely to live, as a character, among 
other children of fiction who have 
survived oblivion in the past, he is 
none the less a character rather than a 
type. Unfortunately for him he is un- 
doubtedly doomed to the fate of the 
great silent majority of short story 
characters—the plaything of an hour, 
to be cast aside and forgotten. 199 pp. 
12mo.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


RUSSIA AGAINST INDIA. 


This is a new book by Archibald R. 
Colquhoun, who is recognized as an 
authoritative speaker on Oriental af- 
fairs. It is intended frankly for ‘‘ the 
man in the street,’’ and is not quite so 
profound or so technical as the au- 
thor’s previous work, ‘‘ Overland to 
China.’’ It deals more with material 
things and rather less with inter- 
national relations. At the same time 
the book is meant to further Mr. Col- 
quhoun’s purpose to make the general 
public so acquainted with the tenden- 
cies and influences at work in the 
East that a positive and definite 
foreign policy will be demanded by 
the English people, and eventually 
be secured. 

The work is divided into six parts ; 
first, the historical introduction, in 
which the history of Russian dominion 
in Asia is reviewed ; second, a detailed 
description of the country and people 
of Central Asia; then, discussion of 
the British rule in India, the history of 
Afghanistan and Persia, the present 
position of Russia in Central Asia, and 
the means which are to be used for 
the defense of India. 

A part of the first chapter has to do 
with the Russian’ subjugation of the 
Kirghiz tribes of Central Asia. Mr. 
Colquhoun points out the fact that 
every kingdom, principality, or tribe 
to which Russia has extended protec- 
tion has eventually been incorporated 
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into the Muscovite Empire. It is this 
steady acquisition of territory, as ex- 
emplified in theswallowing of Finland, 
Livonia, Lithuania, part of Poland, 
Bessarabia, and other countries not 
particularly familiar by name to the 
average person, but nevertheless im- 
portant—it is this continual and pur- 
poseful aggrandizement which 
is viewed with alarm by long- 
sighted English statesmen and 
diplomats. 

Another interesting paragraph 
is to be found in the chapter on 
‘* Russia in Central Asia.’’ 

It is Russia’s policy to develop the 
resources of Afghanistan, and as with 
this country, so with others in Central 
Asia. Where she can develop culti- 
vation, she will provide storehouses 
for the time when she wishes to in- 
troduce an invading army. Where 
she can develop her railway systems, 
she will have the means of transport 
ready to her hand. She aims at re- 
creating the fertility of the Central 
Asian steppes, and thus forming fresh 
bases for further advance. This diffi- 
culty of providing food for her 
armies has always been one of her 
hindrances, and she has hoped to find 
in some point abroad a territory where 
her troops could be fed, the necessity 
naturally growing as her advance prv- 
ceeded. At first Tashkent was looked 
upon as a possible granary, then 
Bokhara, then Khojent, and the coun- 
try between the Jaxartes and Oxus, 
known as the Garden of Central Asia. 
But now, at last, in the Herat prov- 
ince, and Khorasan, granaries can be 
created of great value. 

This is very strong talk, as 
the Oriental says, and when the 
author goes on to point out the per- 
fection of Russian methods as opposed 
to those of Great Britain, and the prob- 
ability that her next step will be the 
making of an outlet to the Persian 
Gulf, his case is still stronger. He 
believes, emphatically, that Afghan- 
istan and Beluchistan should be made 
active barriers against Russian ad- 
vance. Obviously, Afghanistan could 
be so fortified and defended that it 
would be very hard to reconquer, and 
impossible for a hostile force to 
traverse. Mr. Colquhoun is strongly 
in favor of doing this, and doing it 
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swiftly. 246 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


— Washington Times. 


THE DANCING MASTER. 


‘*The Dancing Master,”’ by Adrien 
Chabot, is in itself only a trifling tale, 
but in its appeal to the sympathies is 


“THEY DREW THEIR CHAIRS TOGETHER” 
Copyright, 1900, by J. B. Lippinc»tt Company 


From ** The Dancing Master "’ 


full of possibilities. Even in its 
failure to move deeply it is charming. 
It is honest and wholesome and pure. 
An almost pastoral atmosphere per- 
vades the pages. The homely tragedy 
of Pere Rousselin is pitiable. The 
man’s mistake is related simply and 
naturally without a recourse to 
heroics, but his soul is not laid bare. 
Therein is the failure. The suffering 
is suggested but hardly seen, and his 
death appears almost the ordinary 
termination of a long life. 
Mademoiselle is thoroughly lovable. 
With her the author has been success- 
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ful. She flits through thestory like a 
ray of sunshine, bright, cheerful, help- 
ful, and sustaining to all about her. 
And when she loves a man suitable for 
her in years she gives herself so trust- 
ingly, so fully, that her strong, gener- 
ous nature is revealed like the heart of 
a flower opening to the rays of the sun. 
Mademoiselle and the dancing master 
are the only two characters that ap- 
pear distinctly. 139 pp. 16mo.— 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


THE HANDSOME BRANDONS. 


The Handsome Brandons are an 
Irish family whose decayed fortunes 
have no power to obscure their inbred 


“WHAT A FIGURE OF A MAN YOUR GRAND- 
FATHER WAS” 
Copyright, 1900, by A. C. McClurg and Company 
From ‘‘ The Handsome Brandons ”’ 


loveliness of character. The affection 
which unites these brothers and sisters 
communicates itself to Miss Tynan’s 
readers, and they feel as if privileged 
in being introduced to beings so pure 
and good and kind, while the satisfac- 
tion which they experience in witness- 
ing the happy outcome of the sisters’ 
love affairs is akin to a personal joy. 
In this story Miss Tynan is in her 
happiest mood; the humor, the ten- 
derness, the pathos with which she is 
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so richly gifted, are found here in 
fullest measure. 348 pp. 12mo.— 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


CONVERSATION WITH PRINCE 
BISMARCK. 


The private utterances of a great 
man are frequently of far more im- 
portance, as showing his real opin- 
ions, than the most carefully prepared 
public orations, and at least they have 
this advantage, that they reveal the 
true essence of his character. The 
contents of this volume, collected by 
Heinrich Von Poschinger, are only a 
selection from the German writer’s 
bulky portfolio, but they may be said 
to embrace subjects upon which Prince 
Bismarck was known to hold strongly 
pronounced views. The opening chap- 
ter deals with his remarks on events 
during the Franco-German war, and 
this is followed by further conversa- 
tions and interviews, the relations be- 
tween Bismarck and the Emperor, his 
views on politics, commerce, and the 
colonies, etc. Throughout we are 
struck by the remarkable perspicuity 
of the Chancellor’s mind, how quickly 
he would grasp the essential points of 
a subject, and with what admirable 
point and penetrative insight he would 
express his opinions. His sharp, 
crisp sentences, each thoroughly to 
the purpose, without any useless pro- 
fusion of words, reveal the soldier all 
over, who, having once made up his 
mind, goes straight to the heart of 
the subject. Admirers of Bismarck 
will surely be very glad to have this 
volume, which in many respects will 
increase their veneration for the great 
statesman and military ruler. A very 
good portrait frontispiece is given. 
English Edition. 229 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—London Publishers’ Circular. 


=‘‘ The Gentle Art of Good Talk- 
ing,’’ by Beatrice Knollys, suggests to 
most young men and women the pro- 
ficiency to which they may attain by 
becoming ready conversationalists. 
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YANKEE ENCHANTMENTS. 


Charles Battell Loomis has just re- 
turned from Paris, where he has been 











THE RABBIT’S EASTER EGG 
Copyright, 1900, by McClure, Phillips and Company 
From ‘‘ Yankee Enchantments’’ 


spending the past month studying the 
humorous side of the Frenchman and 
his big show. His return ocean 
voyage was occupied in correcting the 
proofs of his new book, ‘‘ Yankee 
Enchantments.’’ ‘This is a series of 
New England modern fairy tales, 
even more fanciful then his ‘‘ Just 
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Rhymes,’’ or ‘‘ The Four Masted Cat 
Boat.’’ There are many unexpected 
flashes of wit, an intimate knowledge 
of boy nature and a fondness for 
homely detail that gives his work the 
whimsical kind of humor that we 
have come to associate with his name. 

Miss Cory, the artist, has caught in 
a remarkable manner the spirit of 
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THE BOY WHO HAD TO BE WOUND UP 


Copyright, 1900, by McClure, Phillips and Company 
From ‘* Yankee Enchantments”’ 


humor that pervades these tales, so 
that her pictures tell much of the 
story.—Philadelphia Press. 
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BABY GOOSE: HIS ADVEN- 
TURES. 


This is a story in verse by Fannie 
KE. Ostrander, every page of which is 
adorned by pictures 
printed in the three 
color process which 
gives the effect of 
from five to seven 
colors in each picture. 
It describes the ad- 
ventures of a baby 
goose who yearned to 
see the world. The 
title page, the world 
encircled by Baby 
Goose and his animal 
comrades, in nine 
colors, gives the key- 
note of the story. 
While the verse is 
catchy and well cal- 
culated to please chil- 
dren its literary merit 
will satisfy older ones 
as it has been declared 
to be most meritor- 
ious and correct in 
construction. The 
pictures, by R. W. 
Hirchert, form a border to the text, 
and are well drawn in relation thereto, 
being mainly of animals, that become 
companions of the young hero in his 
rambles. As all children delight in 
animal pictures this will be a popular 
feature. The letter press is in large 
and beautiful type. A choice color 
scheme is followed, certain ones pre- 
dominating in the various sections. 


Mr. Henry James calls his new vol- 
ume of short stories ‘‘ The Soft Side.’’ 


The titles of the stories are ‘‘ The 
Great Good Place,’ ‘‘ Europe,”’ 
‘* Paste,’’ ‘‘ The Real Right Thing,”’ 
‘“‘The Great Condition,’’ ‘‘ The Tree 
of Knowledge,’’ ‘‘The Abasement of 
the Northmores,’’ ‘‘ The Given Case,”’ 
‘*John Delavoy,’’ ‘‘The Third Per- 
son,’’ ‘‘ Maud-Evelyn,’’ and ‘‘ Miss 
Gunton, of Poughkeepsie.’’ 


BABY GOOSE GOING TO TOWN 
Copyright, 1900, by William H. Lee 
From ‘‘ Baby Goose : His Adventures ”’ 
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CHINA’S OPEN DOOR. 


Mr. Rounsevelle Wildman has had 
long experience with the Chinese on 
their own ground—he has studied the 
people and their his- 
tory, and in this vol- 
ume he speaks with 
the knowledge and 
experience of a spec- 
ialist. Mr. Wildman 
doesn’t speculate 
much, nor philsophize- 
or moralize at all. 
His work is historical. 
The contempora- 
neous history of 
China commenced 
with the reign of 
Fuh-lu, 2852 B. C., 
and _ thenceforward 
the historical records 
are complete. Ina 
comprehensive man- 
ner he reviews this. 
history, paying, in- 
cidentally, great 
tribute to Confucius. 
Through the great in- 
vasion of the Mon- 
gols, who conquered 
China in 1276, and the conquest of 
the Manchus in 1644, the book reads 
like an historical romance. Thence, 
step by step, a succinct history of the 
empire is given, through the Taiping 
rebellion, the making of the treaties 
of 1857, the advance on Pekin in 
1859, the repulse of the allies at Taku, 
the capture of Pekin, the ratification 
of the treaties and the induction of 
China into the family of nations, and 
on down to the opening of the up- 
rising of the ‘‘ Boxers.’”’ 

A complete account is given of the 
operations of all the powers in China 
—the seizure of Chinese territory by 
Germany, Russia, Englandand France, 
and a luminous recital of the conduct 
of our Government touching the policy 
of the ‘‘Open Door,”’ which policy is. 
fully explained. Incidentally the 
dress, manners and customs of the 
Chinese are explained, and there is a 
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fund of anecdote and character paint- 
ing which aptly illustrates the author’s 
points. 

Generally speaking, the present 
trouble in China has been brewing 
since 1860. Between that year and 
1900 has been the critical period of 
Chinese history. The history in those 
forty years in Mr. Wildman’s book is 
minutely accurate, and a careful read- 
ing of it will put the seeker after 
knowledge in possession of all he 
desires to know concerning the Chinese 
situation. There is an introduction 
by Charles Denby, former United 
States Minister to China, in which the 
open door policy is discussed lumin- 
ously. 318pp. 12m0.—/hiladelphia 
North American. 


ROBERT ORANGE. 


This book is a sequel to ‘‘ The 
School for Saints,’’ by John Oliver 
Hobbes. Somehow the love affairs of 
the leading characters all seem to go 
awry. Robert Orange, happy in his 
marriage with the fascinating Mrs. 
Parflete, learns immediately after the 
ceremony that her husband is still 


Copyright, 1900, by William H. Lee 
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alive. Lady Sara de Treverell, secretly 
enamored of Orange, can never bring 
herself to marry anyone else, and at 
the close of the story retires to the 
seclusion of a Carmelite nunnery. 
Lord Reckage, attached to Lady Sara, 
is engaged to Agnes Carillon, from 
whom his sense of honor will not 
allow him to break off relations. Pos- 
sibly the only man successful in his 
love attachments is the artist, David 
Rennes, who eventually persuades 
Agnes Carillon to run away with him, 
and so saves Reckage from an uncon- 
genial alliance. But the story is full 
of good points, and the description of 
the motives underlying the actions of 
the various characters is exceedingly 
luminous and interesting. Like other 
of John Oliver Hobbes’ stories, she 
takes us into the heart of society, and 
shows us with admirable insight the 
thoughts and emotions that agitate 
the world of fashion. Her claims to 
attention do not depend upon sensa- 
tional incident, but on clever delinea- 
tion of character, and the ordinary 
phases of life are so displayed as to be 
remarkably interesting. 341 pp. 
12mo.—London Publishers’ Circular. 


From ‘‘ Baby Goose : His Adventures 
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ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES. 


Mr. Maurice Thompson, to borrow 
a simile from the title of one of his 
famous poems, has reached the ‘‘ high 
tide’’ of historical novel writing with 
this latest story of his. He has shown 
much wisdom in the choice of his 
main incident, in the first place. The 
epoch is picturesque and romantic, the 
characters varied and alive, the action 
cumulative in interest. Nor does Mr. 
Thompson sail back and forth between 
America and the old country, dividing 
the attention of the reader and destroy- 


Copyright, 1900, by The Bowen-Merrill Company 


ing the unity of the work. The action 
all takes place in and around the 
Indiana town of Vincennes, whose 
history the author has so minutely 
studied that he is able to mingle fact 
with fiction so cleverly that the reader 
with difficulty separates the two. 
This gives a plausibility to his pages 
that makes one feel that he is reading 
of real live persons and actual happen- 
ings. 

In ‘Alice of Old Vincennes’’ Mr. 
Thompson has drawn a charming and 
attractive girl, a chivalrous and ro- 


. THEY DISCOVERED LONG-HAIR, BADLY WOUNDED "” 


From “ Alice of Oid Vincennes"’ 
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“STEADY,” GROWLED KENTON, “ WAIT TILL THEY COME NIGH ENOUGH ”’ 


Copyright, 1900, by The Bowen-Merrill Company 


mantic youth. In addition he has 
depicted several other characters that 
are remarkably real and interesting. 
His ,big Frenchman, M. Roussillon, 
his frontiersman, Uncle Jason; -the 
Indian, Long-Hair; the priest, Father 
Beret, are all convincing and worth 
knowing. 

It is almost unnecessary to state 
that this fine, strong story ends, so far 
as its principal characters are con- 
cerned, happily. Mr. Thompson has 
drawn the best Indian and the best 


From “‘ Alice of Old Vincennes "’ 


frontiersman since the days of Cooper ; 
speaking of whom reminds us that 
‘** Alice of Old Vincennes ’’ possesses 
the same absorbing quality that is 
found in ‘‘The Leather Stocking 
Tales,’’ while its style evinces the 
Gallic daintiness of touch attained by 
such writers, for instance, as Thomas 
Janvier. Though a poet, Mr. Thomp- 
son avoids over-luxuriousness, and he 
acquires warmth without being a slave 
to the adjective. ‘‘Alice of Old 
Vincennes’ is facile princeps among 
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American historical novels, ‘‘ bar 
none.’’ It constitutes the acme of 
this class of fiction and will remain 
a permanent ornament of American 
literature. 419 pp. 12mo.—George 
Horton in Chicago Times- Herald. 


DONEGAL FAIRY TALES. 


Although Mr. MacManus has lived 
during a large part of his life away 
from his native land, he returns there 
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WORLD-CRISIS IN CHINA, 1900. 


Allen S. Will, the author of this. 
book, is of the editorial staff of the 
Baltimore Sun, and he has obviously 
kept fully posted upon recent events. 
in China, and has also made a close 
and useful study of all matters per- 
taining to Chinese history. 

The present crisis in China came so 
unexpectedly that many persons other- 
wise well informed do not understand 


THE OLD HOG'’S LONG LEATHER BAG 


Copyright, 1900, by McClure, Philiips and Company 


for a visit every summer, and finds 
inspiration in the shadows or light of 
Mont Charles. Some of these stories 
were told him asa boy by an old man, 
John Burnz, who lived at the foot of 
the green hill of Mont Charles, and 
claimed acquaintance with the fairies, 
or ‘‘ gentle folk,’’ as they are called 
in Donegal. The pictures which Gus- 
tave Verbeek has drawn add much to 
the attractiveness of the volume— 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


From “‘ Donegal Fairy Tales”’ 


even now the causes which led to the 
outbreak in the ancient empire, nor 
the significance of the events which 
have occurred with such startling 
rapidity. To this class of persons— 
and it is a very large one—Mr. Will’s 
book will prove not only interesting, 
but also of decided educational value. 
It is in fact an up-to-date manual of 
China. The first chapters take up the 
situation in 1900 and treat it carefully 
and clearly, from the first acts of law- 
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lessness by the Boxers down to the 
recent letter of the Emperor to the 
President, asking the kind offices of 
this government. The record of 


events is given compactly, but with 


F 


CROMWELL DISSOLVING THE LONG PARLIAMENT 


Copyright, 1900, by Charles Scribner's Sons 


From ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell ’’ 


no lack of completeness in detail or 
analysis. This is the period of which 
little is known by the general reader, 
except what has been given in the 
newspapers as a part of each day’s 
developments in the East. But the 
book is not limited to present condi- 
tions in China, and includes a vast 
deal of information about the empire 
invaluable to those who would appre- 
hend all the influences that sway the 
great nation. It is a pity that Mr. 
Will had not delayed his publication 
until it could have included the cap- 
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ture of Pekin. He would thus have 

a finishing point and have reached a 

place where events pause and change 

direction. The value of the book is 

enhanced by the presence of an excel- 
lent map, by trade tables and pic- 
tures. 198 pp. 12mo0.—Philadel- 
phia Times. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Governor Roosevelt’s monograph 
on Cromwell is a most vivid and 
condensed account of the great 
Protector and his times, written 
with special reference to the birth 
of English liberty and its relation 
to the growth of American liberty 
and American institutions. It is 
the most important and elaborate 
historical work which Governor 
Roosevelt has written, and has 
illustrations from original draw- 
ings by English and American 
artists; also portraits, facsimiles 
and documents. 260pp. Indexed. 
8vo. 


THE GLORY AND SORROW 
OF NORWICH. 


Here we havea story by M. M. 
Blake of the days when gallant 
men waged knightly combat to up- 
hold the honor of their ladies and 
their own renown. All the char- 
acters in the novel are known 
in history, though of course in- 
cidents have been provided out of 
the author’s imagination. It is, 

on the whole, well put together, 
and the descriptions of the tourneys, 
the graphic accounts of battles by 
land and sea and the passages of love 
make good reading. The authoress 
has carefully studied the customs and 
mode of speech of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and we give her credit for up- 
holding throughout her tale the char- 
acteristics of the literature of that 
period. Miss Blake is an artist as 
well as a writer, and has provided the 
illustrations to the story, as is her 
rule. Although the drawings are in 
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harmony with the tale, they are not 
quite so praiseworthy as the text, but 
the book, as a whole, is admirably 
done. 320pp. withappendix. 12mo. 
—London Publishers’ Circular. 





AFIELD AND AFLOAT. 


The first volume of stories that Mr. 
Stockton has published since ‘‘A 


Story-Teller’s Pack’’ was issued 
three years ago. These eleven tales, 
all of which are characteristic of the 
author’s best manner, are related only 
by ‘‘the bonds of love or water,’’ all 
of them, with only a single excep- 
tion, deriving their inspiration from 
the one or the other or both of these 
two great sources of romance. 442 
pp. 1r2mo.—/X. Y. Tribune. 








“NOTHING WAS VISIBLE ABOVE THE WATER BUT THE HEAD AND NECK OF A HORSE 
AND THE HEAD AND SHOULDERS OF TWO MEN” 


Copyright, 1900, by Charles Scribner's Sons 


From ‘‘ Afield and Afloat '’ 
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BRETHREN OF THE COAST. 


Mr. Kirk Monroe’s story is one 
of breathless interest, and deals 
with the fortunes of an American 
boy, born in Cuba and heir to large 
plantations, who has many surpris- 
ing adventures with West Indian 
pirates, and, after his escape, as an 
officer in the American Navy. The 
illustrations are by Rufus F. Zog- 
baum. 303 pp. I2mo. 


A COMMUNICATION. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 13, 1900. 
Editor Book NrEws. 

Dear Sir :—Would you be kind 
enough to call the attention of the 
reading community of this City, to 
the fact, that, C. Jess. Young, 
3718 N. Carlisle Street, is desirous 
of forming a Marie Corelli reading 
club, organized on similar lines to 
former Browning clubs and would 
like to receive consents from the 
reading of Corelli or correspond- 
ence on the subject— 

And oblige 
C. Jess. YOUNG. 


OBIPUZAR 


—_— 








Dr. J. M. Da Costa died suddenly at his 
summer home, near Philadelphia, on Sep- 
tember11. He was born on the Island of St. 
Thomas in 1833, and was educated in Ger- 
many and the Jefferson Medical College in 
Philadelphia, in which city he began prac- 
tice in 1854. For many years he was the 
attending physician at the Episcopal Hos- 
pital, and subsequently held the same posi- 
tion at the Philadelphia and Pennsylvania 
Hospitals. In 1864 he was appointed lec- 
turer on clinical medicine at the Jefferson 
Medical College, and in the spring of 1872 
was chosen to fill the chair of professor of 
the theory and practice of medicine, made 
vacant by the death of Professor Dickson. 
His contributions to medical literature have 
been frequent. They include a monograph 
on ‘‘ Epithelial Tumors and Cancer of the 
Skin,’ ‘‘An Inquiry into the Pathological 
Anatomy of Acute Pneumonia,’’ ‘‘ The Phy- 
sicians of the Last Century,’’ ‘‘On Serous 
Apoplexy,”’ ‘‘ Medical Diagnosis, with Spe- 
cial Reference to Practical Medicine,” ‘‘ In- 
halation in the Treatment of Diseases of the 
Respiratory Passages,’’ and many occasional 
articles.—/V. Y. Post. 
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A BALL CRASHED THROUGH THE BULWARKS 
Copyright, 1900, by Charles Scribner's Sons 
From ‘‘ Brethren of the Coast ’’ 


ASKED AND 
MANN RED 


H. M. L.— 

The extract beginning with ‘‘To give 
means with God not to tempt,”’ etc., is from 
Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s poem 
** Only a Curl.” 


W. G. J.— 

The lines referred to are by Leigh Hunt 
and may be found in Dana’s ‘‘ Household 
Book of Poetry.’’ The complete verse is as 
follows : 

Jennie kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in ; 
Time, you thief! who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in. 
Say I’m weary, say I’m sad ; 
Say that health and wealth have missed me; 
Say I’m growing old, but add—Jennie kissed 
me. 

The ‘‘Jennie”’ is said on good authority 

to have been Mrs. Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
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NEW BOOKS YNWEW EDILION| 


AST RON OMY 


STORY OF THE HEAVENS, THE. By 

Sir Robert Stawell Ball, LL. D., D. 

Sc., author of ‘‘ Star Land.’’ In this 

new and thoroughly revised edition 

of ‘‘The Story of the Heavens,’’ is 

presented a work which has been and 

is the recognized authority on the subject 

of which it treats. With twenty-four col- 

ored plates and numerous illustrations. 
568 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


se 
BIOGRAPHY AND 


REMINISCENCES 


ANNE GILCHRIST AND WALT WHITMAN. 
By Elizabeth Porter Gould, author of 
‘*Gems from Walt Whitman.’’ Asketch of 
the life of Mrs. Anne Gilchrist, known in 
England as a writer and critic, and as the 
wife of Alexander Gilchrist, an art critic 
and author of ‘‘ Life of William Blake,’’ and 
other works. Mrs. Gilchrist’s warm appre- 
ciation of Walt Whitman’s writings and the 
close friendship that existed between them 
during the last years of the poet’s life is part 
of the sketch. An appendix gives ‘‘ A con- 
fession of faith,’’ by Anne Gilchrist, being 
a criticism of Whitman’s poems. Illustrated. 
89 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 
Being a study of the music of this country, 
its present conditions and its future, with 
critical estimates and biographies of the 
principal living composers; and an abund- 
auce of portraits, fac-simile musical auto- 
graphs and compositions. By Rupert 
Hughes, M.A. Parts of this work have al- 
ready appeared in Godey’s, the Century, 
and the Crizerion. Aftera general survey, 
the author discusses “ Innovators,” “Academ- 
ics,’’ ‘‘ Colonists,’’ ‘‘Women Composers,’’ 
and ‘‘ Foreign Composers.’’ An index of 
names covers eight pages. There are 
twenty-five portraits of composers and illus- 
trations are drawn from a wide range of 
music. 456 pp. I2mo. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH PRINCE BISMARCK. 
Collected by Heinrich Von Poschinger. 
Edited with anintroduction by Sidney 
Whitman. English edition. With portrait. 
299 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 

See review. 


LIGHTER MOMENTS. From the notebook 
of Bishop Waltham How. Edited by Fred- 
erick Douglas How. This little book shows 
the many sidedness of Bishop How’s char- 
acter, and explains to some extent the 
attractive personality which enabled him so 
thoroughly to win over the esteem and good 
wishes of the poor at the East End. As his 
son well expresses it in the preface, he 
‘* walked in closest sympathy with men— 
sympathy not only with their tears but 
with their laughter—sympathy which begot, 
as it generally does, a keen sense of 
humor.’’ Had it not been for this keen 
and observant interest in his surroundings 
he would never have been the man he was, 
or possessed the influence he did. 142 pp. 
12mo.—London Publishers’ Circular. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Theodore Roose- 
velt. With forty illustrations from original 
drawings by English and American artists, 
also with portraits, fac-similes and docu- 
ments. 260 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A MISSIONARY IN THE 
GREAT WEST. By Rev. Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, author of ‘‘ For the Freedom of the 
Sea,” etc. With portrait. 200 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


RICHELIEU AND THE GROWTH OF 
FRENCH POWER. By James Breck Perkins, 
LL. D., author of ‘‘ France Under Mazarin,’’ 
etc. Illustrated. Heroes of the Nations. 
359 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 

See review. 


StR STAMFORD RAFFLES. England in 
the Far East. By Hugh Edward Egerton, 
M. A., author of “A Short History of British 
Colonial Policy.’’ Builders of Greater 
Britain. With portrait and map. 290 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review. 


* ws 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


ADVENTURES IN TOYLAND. By Edith 
King Hall. Toys are made the subject of 
fantastic fairy tales, short and sprightly. 
Reprinted from the English edition. TIllus- 
trated by Alice B. Woodward. 152 pp. 
Small quarto. 


ADVENTURES OF A Boy REPORTER, THE. 
By Harry Steele Morrison, author of ‘‘A 
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Yankee Boy’s Success.” A ‘‘juvenile”’ 
with an overdrawn, extravagant view of 
newspaper life which begins with city re- 
porting and ends as war correspondent in 
the Philippines. Illustrated by L. J. Bridg- 
man. 253 pp. I2mo. 


AGUINALDO’S HOSTAGE; OR, DICK CAR- 
sON’s CAPTIVITY AMONG THE FILIPINOS. 
By H. Irving Hancock. The author was 
war correspondent for Frank Leslie’s Weekly; 
he has made use of his experience in the 
Philippine Islands in writing this story. 
The young hero is saved from death by 
Aguinaldo, and is used as an attendant by a 
Filipino surgeon. The war in the islands is 
told as only an eye-witness could tell it. 
Illustrated. 366 pp. 12mo. 


ALMOST AS GOOD ASA Boy. By Amanda M. 
Douglas, author of ‘‘In Wild Rose Time,’’ 
etc. Miss Douglas tells the responsibility 
falling upon a young girl, in whose case it 
might at first have seemed that she would 
have better have been a boy in order to give 
the necessary assistance to her family ; how 
the girl accomplishes her various undertak- 
ings in a most successful way, and proves 
that her success is at least equal to what 
might be reasonably expected of a boy un- 
der similar circumstances. Illustrated by 
Bertha G Davidson. 375 pp. 12mo.—/Pu6é- 
lishers’ Weekly. 


ANIMAL ALPHABET, THE. By Henry 
Morrow Hyde. These rhymes have a point 
which adults will appreciate as well as chil- 
dren. The verses also possess the merit of 
being such that any child can understand 
them. They are easy to memorize, having 
the swing of nursery rhymes without being 
senseless jingles. The author has evidently 
followed the theory that children prefer real 
fun to mere folderol. Mr. Hyde has made 
an important addition in the shape of pages 
giving a brief description of the animals 
depicted. The descriptions are in simple 
language, within the grasp of a child, and 
convey information of real value. Without 
technicality, facts about animals are given 
in an interesting way. It would appear that 
the author has collected and condensed the 
contents of many natural histories with suc- 
cess for the benefit of the children. Illus- 
trated with photographs from life by Charles 
C. Cook. S8vo. 


ARMY ALPHABET, THE. Verses by L. 
Frank Baum. This army alphabet has dog- 
gerel verses anda full-page illustration in 
color, striking but rather crude. Pictures 
by Harry Kennedy. Quarto. 


BaBy GoosE: His 
Fannie E. Ostrander. 
oblong. 

See review. 


ADVENTURES. By 
Illustrated. 8vo, 


BATTLING FOR ATLANTA. By Byron A. 
Dunn, author of ‘‘ General Nelson's Scout,”’’ 


Io! 


etc. In the first number of the series the 
two principal characters were boys sixteen 
and seventeen years of age. But the events 
described in ‘‘ General Nelson's Scout ’’ and 
‘*On General Thomas’ Staff’’ have con- 
sumed several years, and Captain Shackel- 
ford, hero of the present volume, is now a 
young man of twenty. Fred Shackelford, 
chief of scouts on General Thomas’ staff, 
so distinguishes himself and renders such 
important services that he is taken over by 
General Sherman and putat the head of the 
secret service. In this latter capacity he 
has many exciting adventures, culminating 
in his capture and confinement in Anderson- 
ville. From there he escapes with his 
friend Darling and the two are pursued by 
bloodhounds. The young men come to bay 
in the depths of aswamp and beat off the 
dogs. While they are concealed in the 
heart of the rebel country, Fred saves the 
life of a beautiful Southern girl, who in her 
turn warns him of danger. The final escape 
of the two Yankees isa thrilling episode in 
a book, which holds the attention from the 
first to the last page. The Young Ken- 
tuckian Series. Illustrated. 380 pp. I2mo. 
—Chicago Times-Herald. 


BETWEEN BOER AND BRITON; OR, Two 
Boys’ ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AFRICA. By 
Edward Stratemeyer, author of ‘ Under 
Dewey at Manila,’’ etc. This ‘‘ boy’s juve- 
nile ’’ follows two boys, English and Amer- 
ican, through the fortunes of the Boer war, 
imagination being drawn upon for some- 
what improbable adventures with men and 
wild animals. Illustrated by A. B. Shute. 


354 pp. I2mo. 


BoB KNIGHT’S DIARY AT POPLAR HILL 
ScHoor. By Charlotte Curtis Smith. With 
sketches by Bob. 248 pp. I2mo. 


CHums. By Maria Louise Pool, author of 
‘* Little Bermuda,’’ etc. A story of board- 
ing-school life, with the abundant dialogue 
customary in the author. The story illus- 
trates the various virtues and qualities 
needed and developed in the mutual con- 
tact of girls, though the plot is somewhat 
overstrained. Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 
241 pp. I2mo. 


Farry TALES. By Seumas 
With illustrations by Gustave 


DONEGAL 
Macmanus, 
Verbeck. 
See review. 


Farry NIGHT'S DREAM; OR, THE HORN 
OF OBERON, A. By Katharine Elise Chap- 
man. The volume will appeal directly to 
the little ones. While not exactly a book 
for the babies and entirely fit for the library 
table of the older members of the family, 
this delightful episode from the court 
records of Queen Titania will prove admir- 
ably adapted for story-telling to the little 
ones. Illustrated by Gwynne Price. 95 pp. 
quarto.—FPhiladelphia North American. 
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FARMER BROWN AND THE BIRDS. By 
Frances Margaret Fox. Because Farmer 
Brown kills a harmless little Jenny Wren, 
the birds bring his case before a judge and 
jury of birds to decide what shall be done 
with him. In the course of the trial the 
birds’ side is well set forth. It isshown that 
if it were not for their constant war upon 
insects, life on a farm would scarcely be en- 
durable, nor would it be possible to grow 
fruit and other eatables in abundance. The 
King bird, the eagle, decides to banish the 
birds from the farmer’s domain, leaving him 
to the mercy of the bugs and insects. Illus- 
trated by Etheldred B. Barry. 72 pp. I2mo. 
—FPublishers’ Weekly. 


HELENA’S WONDERLAND. By Frances 
Hodges White. The life of the sea, 
sponges, corals, etc., is told here in short 
stories, with much graphic detail. LIllus- 
trated by Charles A. Laurence and Ernest 
lL. Proctor. 86 pp. 12mo. 


HER NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOR. By M.S. 
Comrie. This isa story of a young ladies’ 
boarding-school that is interesting despite 
its evident purpose of moral and religious 
instruction. The principal characters are 
Elaine Travers, acknowleged leader among 
her schoolfellows at Heronscraig. She is 
clever, handsome and rich, popular with 
pupils and teachers, and there is but one 
bitter drop in her cup of bitterness. Miss 
Wyndham, the superintendent, refuses to 
treat her with especial consideration. Briar 
Thornleigh is Elaine’s rival in the school, 
whom she attempts to get the better of by 
means that are not always fair. Then there 
is Margaret Elwyn, the mischievous girl, 
who has a good heart. In the end Elaine 
lays aside her pride and learns to love her 
neighbor as herself. Illustrated. 288 pp. 
12mo.—Chicago Times-Herald. 


HowWELLS Story Book, THE. Edited by 
Mary E. Burt and Mildred Howells. These 
fairy stories and essays on boys by the first 
of American novelists first appeared in 1892 
and are from the boy standpoint altogether. 
They have been long used in the school- 
room by Miss Mary E. Burt, who warmly 
commends them. [Illustrated by Mildred 
Howells. 161 pp. 16mo. 


Jack's CARRIER PiGEons. A tale of the 
times of Father Taylor’s Mariners’ Home. 
By Hezekiah Butterworth, author of ‘In 
the Boyhood of Lincoln,’’ etc. This plea 
for the use of kindergarten methods in the 
Sunday-school has a number of short stories 
by the author which have already appeared 
in juvenile magazines. He says in his pref- 
ace of his purpose in this volume: ‘‘I wrote 
‘The Bordentown Story-Tellers’ to illus- 
trate in a popular way some of the features 
of the Swiss kindergarten and its parable 
stories. I havea like purpose in this book 
to show how to form a kindergarten Sunday- 


school, and I know of no more suitable 
place for a part fiction of this kind than the 
old North Square, Boston, in the days of 
Father Edward F. Taylor and the work of 
the Port Society. Father Taylor was the 
children’s friend, and a natural story-teller. 
Father Taylor was a preacher to all Boston. 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Ware, Sumner, 
Phillips, and the most cultured people were 
to be found in his sailor audience, and Eliz- 
abeth Palmer Peabody, ‘ Grandmother Bos- 
ton,’ ‘Saint Elizabeth,’ the founder of the 
Swiss kindergarten in America, was among 
its friends. Even Jenny Lind, when in Bos- 
ton, went to hear good Father Taylor preach, 
as did Charles Dickens; from whom we 
quote a notable description of the sailor 
preacher and of his methods of illustrating 
truth.’’ Illustrated. 289 pp. 12mo. 

Jimmy, Lucy AND ALL. By Sophie May, 
author of ‘“‘ Little Prudy Stories,’ etc. Tells 
of ‘‘the Bonnie Dunlees’’ happy summer 
in the mountains of Southern California. 
Illustrated. 196 pp. r8mo. 

LITTLE PURITAN’S FIRST CHRISTMAS, A. 
By Edith Robinson, author of ‘‘A Loyal 
Little Maid,’’ etc. Tells how Christmas was 
unwittingly kept by Betty Sewall, aided by 
her unregenerate brother, Sam. Betty and 
Sam were the children of Judge Sewall, who 
kept the famous ‘‘ Diary,’”’ and hanged the 
witches, and hated the ‘‘ papish festival ’’— 
Christmas. Illustrated by Amy M. Sacker. 
94 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 

Mr. BUNNY, HIs Book. By Adah L. Sut- 
ton. Nonsense verses with large full-page 
illustrations in color, on subjects many, 
various and jocose. Illustrated by W. H. 
Fry. Quarto. 


PRINCESS OF HEARTS, THE. By Sheila 
O. Braine. This story deals with the royal 
family of a typical kingdom in Wonderland. 
The sayings and doings of the Queen, the 
King, the Princess, the Jack-of-Hearts, and 
the Court Cat are most amusing. Illustrated 
by Alice B. Woodward. 172 pp. 8vo. 

STORY-TELL Lis. By Annie Trumbull 
Slosson, author of ‘‘ Fishin’ Jimmy.’’ Ten- 
der, sweet, imaginative, ‘‘ Story-Tell Lib’s”’ 
stories, each holding some lesson or sug- 
gesting some truth, are both human and 
spiritual in quality, and are the expression 
of a lovable character. With frontispiece. 
79 pp. 16mo. 

WHILOMVILLE STORIES. By Stephen 
Crane. Illustrated by Peter Newell. 199 
pp. I2mo. 

See review. 

WONDERFUL, WIZARD OF OZ, THE By L. 
Frank Baum. With pictures by W. W. Dens- 
low. 259pp. Square, 8vo. 

See review. 

YANKEE ENCHANTMENTS. By Charles 
Battell Loomis. With illustrations by Miss 
Cory. 

See review. 
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AREOPAGITICA AND OTHER TRACTS. By 
John Milton. This issue of the greatest 
prose work of a great poet contains: ‘‘ Areo- 
pagitica,’’ ‘‘Of Education,” and ‘ Letteron 
Education,’’ with autobiographical extracts 
from other tracts. Notes explains allusions. 
The Temple Classics. With portrait. 155 
pp. 32mo. 











Cc 





CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL Essays. By 
Thomas Babington Macaulay. The portrait 
prefixed to this volume has been reproduced 
from L’ Hoghe’s engraving of the drawing 
by I. N. Rhodes. An appendix tabulates the 
events in Macaulay’s life, gives a list of 
books of reference, and furnishes dates in 
the life of the subject of each essay and a 
glossary of allusions which are a great aid in 
reading. The volume contains Milton; 
Marchiavelli; Hallam’s Constitutional His- 
tory ; Southey’s Colloquies on Society ; Mr. 
Robert Montgomery’s Poems ; Civil Disabil- 
ities of the Jews; Moore’s Life of Lord 
Byron ; Editor's Appendix, and Index. The 
Temple Classics. In five volumes. Vol. I. 
With portrait. 397 pp. Indexed. 32mo. 


GOLDEN LEGEND; OR, LIVES OF THE 
Saints, THE. As Englished by William 
Caxton. Completes the reprint of Caxton's 
“Golden Legend.’’ A glossary is appended 
to each volume. This Latin summary of 
medieval tragiology first appeared in the 
thirteenth century, was published in the 
edito princeps in 1570, and translated by 
Caxton and published in English in 1483, 
having been since the parent of many works 
quarried from its chronicle of the saints. 
Vols. III and IV. With frontispieces. The 
Temple Classics. 306, 274 pp. Indexed. 
32mo. 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH CoMIC WRIT- 
ERS. By William Hazlitt. These lectures 
were delivered in 1818, printed in 1819, and 
reached a third edition in 1841, from whose 
text this compact edition is taken. The 
portrait is from Marrs’ engraving, 1836, re- 
a Berwick’s original drawing of 1822. 

he Temple Classics. 304pp. With notes. 


32mo. 
See With New Books. 
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FIRST AID TO THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER. 
By Christine Terhune Herrick. This book 
is apparently as useful as it is dainty. There 
are a thousand hints which will guide the 
young housekeeper out of the perplexities 
that will arise at the beginning of her mar. 
ried life. If it serves the excellent purpose 
for which it was intended, not only young 
housewives but young husbands will rise up 
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and call the author blessed. 195 pp. In- 
dexed. 16mo.—Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican. 


He 
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ART OF StuDy, THE. A manual for 
teachers and students of the science and 
the art of teaching. By B. A. Hinsdale, 
Ph.D., LL.D., author of ‘‘Schools and 
Studies.’’ According to Dr. Hinsdale, learn- 
ing is the primal act and teaching is but 
secondary. The teacher's essential func- 
tion is to assist the pupil to learn. Study 
is a mode of learning which employs books 
for the accomplishment of its purpose. The 
subject of attention, both passive and active, 
is taken up and a vigorous treatment is 
given of its nature, kinds, and value, to- 
gether with fruitful suggestions as to its cul- 
tivation. The book is one which all who 
are interested in the education of the young 
should read and study. 266 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


ENGLISH: COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE. 
By W. F. Webster. The object of this 
book is to secure better results in the teach- 
ing of English, so that young men and 
women may write English accurately and 
clearly. Mr. Webster is principal of the 
East High School, Minneapolis, and his 
ideas have received encouragement at the 
meetings of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. His plan calls for the reading of 
specified simple and interesting literary 
masterpieces three hours a week, for the 
writing of compositions one hour a week, 
and for the discussion of the principles of 
correct writing one hour a week. Follow- 
ing each chapter are questions and exer- 
cises. 275 pp. With appendix. 12mo.— 
—N. Y. Maitland Express. 
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MAKING THE Most OF SOCIAL OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. By Lucia Ames Mead. A lec- 
ture intended to advise women as to the 
way in which they can get people together 
to talk through clubs, current event talks, 
lectures and discussions. The Day’s Work 
Series. 28 pp. I2mo. 


Now. By Alexander McKenzie, D.D. 
An urgent plea for prompt action in reform- 
ing our lives, casting off bad habits, and 
becoming Christ’s disciples. The Day’s 
Work Series. 27 pp. I2mo. 


ON THE TRAINING OF LOVERS. By Austin 
Bierbower. We commend this serious and 
sensible piece of advice to all young men. 
The Day's Work Series. 32 pp. I2mo. 
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PATRIOTISM OR SELF ADVERTISEMENT ? 
A social note on the present war. By Marie 
Corelli, author of ‘‘ The Sorrows of Satan.”’ 
etc. This is primarily a protest against the 
designation of the British soldier as ‘‘an 
absent-minded beggar,’’ and against the 
vulgar self-exploitation that was ostensibly 
for his benefit. Incidentally, it is a general 
denunciation of the decadence of society, 
the inefficiency of government, the vul- 
garity of Kipling, the degradation of the 
stage and the general aspect of society in 
London and elsewhere. Of course Marie 
Corelli is quite incapable of self-advertise- 
ment; but passing this, and passing any 
question of the refined decorum of her own 
literary style, her diatribe makes very lively 
reading. Not all of itis wise or true, but 
she does sirike some fair blows, and strikes 
them vigorously. Paper, 63 pp. I2mo.— 
Philadelphia Times. 


SELF RELIANCE. By Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. ‘‘ Nothing can bring you peace but 
the triumph of principles,’’ to this closing 
sentence is set all this essay the expiration 
of whose copyright permits this reprint. 
The Day’s Work Series. 47 pp. I2mo. 


SOWING AND REAPING. By Booker T. 
Washington. Sound ‘‘Sunday-evening ”’ 
talks to the students of Tuskegee. full of the 
view that life’s privileges are all duties. 
The Day’s Work Series. 29 pp. I2mo. 


YouNG MAN IN BUSINESS, THE. By Ed- 
ward Bok. Condenses the advice which 
Mr. Bok has previously given in a volume 
on the same subject. The Day’s Work 
Series. 30 pp. I2mo. 
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HERAKLES, THE HERO OF THEBES, AND 
OTHER HEROES OF THE MyTH. Adapted 
from the second book of the primary schools 
of Athens, Greece. By Mary E. Burt and 
Zenaide A. Ragozin. Greek myths are used 
as reading books in the primary schools of 
Greece and that on Hercules has been here 
translated for use as a reader in this coun- 
try. Illustrated. 146 pp. With vocabulary. 


I2mo. 
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ADA VERNHAM, ACTRESS, By Richard 
Marsh, author of ‘‘ Frivolities,’’ etc. The 
stage of to-day and its players provide 
novelists with much of their material. The 
story of Ada Verhnam does not appear to be 
much above the average of such produc- 
tions. The poor woman has a miserable 










history, and happiness comes only with 
much pain and difficulty, and in circum- 
stances nearly unparalleled. 272 pp. I2mo. 
—London Atheneum. 


AFIELD AND AFLOAT. By Frank R. Stock- 
ton. Illustrated. 422 pp. 12mo. 
See review. 


AFRICAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENT. By 
A. J. Dawson, author of ‘‘ Daniel Whyte,” 
etc. These studies of Morocco are very 
picturesque, and the author is able to bring 
most vividly to mind the peculiar soft, 
exhilarating quality of its air and the clear 
limpidness of its sunshine. The ‘‘ West 
Coast ’’ stories in the book are also striking. 
The story of ‘‘ Ben Hamed el Askar’’ may 
be recommended to people who would like 
a glimpse of the glamour of Morocco with- 
out its horrors, though any young ladies who 
were contemplating imitating the example 
of Miss Mayburn should be advised to read 
the most horrifying stories in the book be- 
fore responding to the advances of a too 
fascinating Othello. 346 pp. 12mo.—Lon- 
don Spectator. 


ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES. By Maurice 
Thompson. Illustrations by F.C. Yohn. 


419 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


ANIMA VILIS. A tale of the great Si- 
berian Steppe. By Marye Rodziewicz. 
Translated by S. C. de Soissons. Givesa 
strong description of the vastness, loveli- 
ness, cold and dreariness of the great Si- 
berian Steppe, but endeavors to correct the 
ideas of Russian cruelty founded on Ken- 
nan’s books. The hero, disappointed in love 
wanders away to Siberia, without money. 
He works hard and suffers much. The 
Anima vilis (bad soul) is the woman who 
after persecuting him for years, finally 
allows him to be happy with her rival. 323 
pp. 12mo.—/Publishers’ Weekly. 


BREAKING THE SHACKLES. By Frank 
Barrett. The shackles are of iron in this 
case, and they encircle the limbs of Dr. 
Richard Munroe, convicted under very com- 
promising circumstances of murder and rob- 
bery, and sentenced to penal servitude for 
life. But two people at least do not believe 
in the doctor’s guilt—his wife, Lady Molly, 
and a very dear friend whose life he once 
saved, Captain Tom Vernon. The interest 
of the story depends upon the efforts of 
these two to procure his liberation. They 
are assisted after a time by a curious, show- 
manlike gentleman, who claims to be the 
doctor’s brother. The professor takes a very 
prominent part in the narrative, and cer- 
tainly evinces no slight amount of impu- 
dence and effrontery. How the story ulti- 
mately works out, it would scarcely be fair 
to tell, seeing that almost all the interest of 
the story is dependent upon the plot; but 
we can at least promise the reader a good 
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time in following the fortunes of Dr. Mun- 
roe and his band of interested and disinter- 
ested succorers. 338 pp. .12mo.—London 
Publishers’ Circular. 


BRETHREN OF THE Coast. A tale of West 
Indian Pirates. By Kirk Munroe. Illus- 
trated by Rufus F. Zogbaum. 303 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


COURTESY DAME, THE. A novel. By R. 
Murray Gilchrist, author of ‘‘The Stone 
Dragon,’ etc. Many of the secrets of aristo- 
cratic English life are uncovered in this 
clever but unconventional story. The cour- 
tesy dame was rescued from a barmaid’s low 
surroundings, educated, and made the com- 
panion of an aristocratic cynic dying of in- 
herited disease. The hero’s fate was linked 
with this aristocrat through his unfortunate 
mother. It is proved that in the most sel- 
fish materialistic nature there is a redeem- 
ing quality. 262 pp. 12mo.—/Pudlishers’ 
Weekly. 


DANCING MASTER, THE. By Adrien Cha- 
bot. Translated by Pauline W. Sill. Illus- 
trated by Jessie Willcox Smith. 139 pp. 
16mo. 

See review. 


DISHONOR OF FRANK ScoTr, THER. By 
M. Hamilton. The hero of this novel, the 
son of an English lord, engaged to marry 
the daughter of an English army officer, 
during a voyage to India meets a young 
woman who is going out to wed an Indian 
potentate. To save her from such a fate he 
involves her and himself in complications 
whose unraveling requires considerable in- 
—- 318 pp. 12mo.—. Y. Mail and 

xpress. 


DRED. A tale of the Great Dismal Swamp. 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’’ Cambridge Classics. 607 pp. 
With appendix. 1I2mo. 


DuLL Miss ARCHINARD, THE. By Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, author of ‘‘ The Con- 
founding of Camelia,’’ ete. A reprint of a 
novel which first appeared in 1898, whose 
scene is laid in English upper class life, the 
complication coming from a shifty spend- 
thrift father, whose habits and debts worry 
the life and love-making of his daughter. 
The Bedford Series. 287 pp. 12mo. Paper. 


EVANGELIST, THE. By Alphonse Daudet. 
Translated by Olive Edwards Palmer. To 
which is added Rose and Ninette. Translated 
from Daudet by Charles De Kay. With 
frontispiece. 450pp. I2mo. 


FILE No. 113. Translated from the French 
of Emile Gaboriau. [Illustrated by W. 
Glackens. 537 pp. I2mo. 


HONOR OF THE NAME. THE. Translated 
from the French of Emile Gaboriau. Illus- 
trated by Bayard Jones. 585 pp. I2mo. 
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MONSIEUR LxEcog. Translated from the 
French of Emile Gaboriau. Illustrated by 
Bayard Jones. 366pp. I2mo. 

MYSTERY OF ORCIVAL. THE. Translated 
from the French of Emile Gaboriau. [Illus- 
trated by Jules Guerin. 376 pp. 12mo. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S MONEY. Translated 
from the French of Emile Gaboriau. Illus- 
trated by Victor Perard. 533 pp. I2mo. 


Wipow LEROUGE, THE. Translated 
from the French of Emile Gaboriau. 
Gaboriau’s detective stories in a shapely 
library edition. In each volume are four 
illustrations from the French artists who 
illustrated a like edition in France. The 
type is large and clear, the cover most work- 
manlike and the set is far in advance of any 
previous American edition, these works 
having generally been issued here in cheap 
forms. Illustrated by Louise L. Heustis. 


436 pp. I2mo. 

GATELESS BARRIER, THE. By Lucas 
Malet, author of ‘‘The Wages of Sin.’’ 
This book deals with the experiences of a 
young Englishman suddenly summoned 
from America to attend upon the whims of 
a dying uncle in the old home of the family. 
Laurence Rivers is the old man’s heir, and 
his presence is therefore naturally to be de- 
sired. The author, however, brings in a 
superfluous reason. She has the invalid 
explain that he has sent for his nephew 
merely to see what a commonplace man is 
like! However, the queer conversations of 
the two form harmless padding and cannot 
detract from the interest of the mysterious 
discovery made by Rivers when wandering 
about the house. He enters a room once 
occupied by the sweetheart of a namesake 
of his who was killed at Trafalgar. The 
ghost of the dead woman returns, and, be- 
holding in Rivers the image of her dead 
lover, she succeeds in annihilating the bar- 
riers between life and the grave, and they 
hold long seances together, renewing the 
love which we are given to understand ani- 
mated the souls of both in a previous incar- 
nation. It has baffled the resources of 
Lucas Malet, and toward the end of the 
book matters grow anything but lifelike. 
On the other hand, the scenes between the 
man and the ghost are prettily managed, and 
while ‘‘ The Gateless Barrier’’ cannot be 
regarded as a valuable addition to the 
author’s works the reader will not find it 
dull. 354 pp. 12mo.—JN. Y. Tribune. 


GEORGIAN ACTRESS, A. By Pauline 
Bradford Mackie, author of ‘‘ Ye Lyttle 
Salem Maide,”’ etc. This story opens in the 
Mohawk Valley and is a romance of the 
days of George III., dealing with the life and 
adventures of a talented young actress, the 
scene of which is laid in England and 
America. Garrick and Dr. Johnson appear 
in the story. Illustrated by E. W. D. Ham- 
ilton. 296pp. 12m0.—.Publishers’ Weekly. 
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GLORY AND SORROW OF NORWICH, THE. 
A chronicle of those pearls of chivalry, 
King Edwards III., and his son Edward the 
Black Prince. By M. M. Blake, author of 
‘* The Blues and the Brigands,”’ etc. _Illus- 
trated. 320pp. With appendix. 12mo. 
See review. 


GoD, THE KING, My BROTHER. By Mary 
F. Nixon, author of ‘‘A Harp of Many 
Chords,’’ etc. An historical tale, dealing 
with the romantic period of Edward the 
Black Prince. The scene is laid for the 
most part in the sunny land of Spain, during 
the reign of Pedro the Cruel—the ally in 
war of the Black Prince. The well-told story 
records the adventures of two young Eng- 
lish knight errants, twin brothers, whose 
family motto gives the title to the book. 
The Spanish maid, the heroine of the ro- 
mance, is a delightful characterization, and 
the love story, with its surprising yet logical 
dénouement, is enthralling. With frontis- 
piece. 296pp. 12mo. Literary Era. 


GRAVEN ON THE TABLES. By William 
Ewing Love. A short story intended to 
teach the benefits of the codperative system, 
between labor and capital. The Day’s Work 
Series. 32 pp. I2mo. 


HANDSOME BRANDONS, THE. By Kath- 
erine Tynan, author of ‘‘ Oh, What a Plague 
is Love,’’ etc. With twelve illustrations by 
Gertrude Demain Hammond, R.I. 384 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review. 


HELEN'S BABIES. By John Habberton 
Some account of their ways—innocent, 
crafty, angelic, impish, witching and repul- 
sive. A partial record of their actions during 
ten days of their existence. The most life- 
like, humorous and pathetic picture of 
child-life ever written. Each scene, inci- 
dent and climax is true to nature, and the 
plot, if it can be called such, is realistic to 
adegree. Every child thinks, acts and talks 
in much the same way as Budge and Toddie, 
and their childish pranks and sayings are as 
droll and spontaneous as could be imagined. 
Original illustrations by Miss Sara Crosby. 
170 pp. 8vo. 


HER BOSTON EXPERIENCES. A picture of 
modern Boston society and people. By 
Margaret Allston. This book is such a skill- 
ful mixture of reality and fiction that it is 
hard to tell at first whether it is a recital of 
thinly disguised experience, with the thread 
of a love story woven in, or a love story 
first and foremost, with a background drawn 
from the life. Boston’s vanities and weak- 
nesses have not been pricked with surer 
thrusts or sharper weapons in many a day, 
and one phase at least of the scoundrelism 
which ladies too often suffer on its streets 
encounters fitting rebuke on pages 66 and 
67. The worst of this sort of thing is ‘‘ ’tis 


true.”’ Illustrated by Frank O. Small. 208 
pp. 12mo.—Lilerary World. 


LINNET. By Grant Allen, author of 
‘* Miss Cayley’s Adventures,’’ etc. ‘ Lin- 
net’? is primarily a tale of the Alps, for 
from its characters radiates the fresh air of 
the mountains, which still clings to them 
even after they have been transplanted to 
the foggy, grimy streets of London. The 
thread of the story winds along conventional 
lines, yet it is written with strength and 
rugged vigor. Throughout the book Grant 
Allen has never for a moment forgotten 
that he is first and foremost a philosopher, a 
thinker, and a scholar. With portrait. 
394 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday 
Review. 

LITTLE WHAT S-HIS-NAME. (‘‘ Le Petit 
Chose.’’) To which is added ‘La Belle- 
‘Nivernaise. By Alphonse Daudet. Trans- 
lated by Jane Minot Sedgwick. Daudet’s 
first published novel which appeared in 
1868, tender, sentimental and poetic, deal- 
ing with French home life. Mr. Trent in 
his preface gives it extreme praise. With 
frontispiece. 422 pp. I2mo. 


LovicE. By Mrs. Hungerford (‘‘ The 
Duchess’’), author of ‘“‘A Lonely Maid,” 
etc. Lovice loves an attractive man, whois 
as much in love with her as his selfish nature 
will permit. It seems to be a well-estab- 
lished fact in England that a man of good 
family must marry money if he hasn’t any 
of his own, so Captain Lambert, while en- 
gaged to Lovice, schemes to win a West 
Indian heiress. Lovice immediately breaks 
the engagement, and in a moment of pique 
marries an old school-fellow. Lippincott’s 
Select Novels. 315 pp. I2mo, paper.— 
Chicago Times- Herald. 


MASTER CHRISTIAN, THE. By Marie 
Corelli, author of ‘‘ Barabbas.’’ This is a 
romance of the peculiar, fascinating kind 
that this author has it.in her power to make, 
but also that it has much vital interest as a 
fearless and scathing denunciation of the 
shams and vices of much of the social and 
so-called religious life of the present day. 
The conception is daring in the extreme, 
embracing as it does the return to earth of 
the Christ Child, who, taking the form a 
foundling, is rescued and protected by a 
saintly Cardinal Archbishop, with whom, for 
atime, He makes His home. The story 
opens in Rouen; thence the scene shifts to 
Paris, and later to Rome, where a most im- 
pressive interview takes place between the 
Cardinal and-the young Stranger and the 
Pope. 601 pp. 12mo0.—Pz2ladelphia Record. 


Mrs. HAROLD STAGG. By Robert Grant, 
author of ‘‘Unleavened  Bread,’’ etc. 
This story appeared in 1890 and 1891 in 
Bonner’s Monthly. In this story Mr. Grant 
introduces three Western children, a niece 
of eighteen and two nephews fourteen and 
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twelve, in the home of a wealthy and irre- 
proachable aunt and uncle in New York. 
Many social lessons are received and admin- 
istered in the experience. Illustrated. 
240 pp. I2mo. 


ODEYNE’S MARRIAGE. By Evelyn Everett- 
Green. Areprint of one of the last issues 
by this prolific novelist of English upper- 
class life. With frontispiece. 384 pp. 
I2mo. 


PAIR OF KNAVES AND A FEW TRUMPS, A. 
Anovel. By M. Douglas Flattery, D.C. L., 
author of ‘‘ Wife or Maid?’ etc. The ad- 
ventures of Leslie Murray, a young Bos- 
tonian, who goes to Youngville, Kentucky, 
when about eighteen to graduate from his 
father’s alma mater—the Clare University. 
He has many thrilling adventures, as he pre- 
fers athletics to his books. Illustrated. 
310 pp. I2mo. 


PENITENTES OF SAN RAFAEL. A tale of 
the San Luis Valley. By Louis How. This 
book is an account of the plot and counter- 
plot of various factions at one year’s feast of 
San Rafael, to circumvent the preparations 
of the Penitentes for their annual cruci- 
fixion. A Mormon colony in the neighbor- 
hood figures prominently in the plot which 
is very involved, wound as tight as a plot 
could well be, and a Jesuit priest, an Irish 
Mormon girl, Fay Brady, a parcel of United 
States soldiers, and a number of others com- 
bine to make the action of a few days as 
rapid and various as one could well con- 
ceive. 38I pp. I12mo. 


PLAIN Miss CRAy, THE. By Florence 
Warden, author of “The House on the 
Marsh,’’ etc. This novel has as its chief 
characters two intensely disagreeable people, 
a wordly-wise matchmaking mother and a 
mischief-seeking old bachelor, whose com- 
bined scheming keeps their relatives and 
friends in constant hot water until the final 
chapter. The plain Miss Cray as distin- 
guished from her pretty little sister, is not 
the heroine of the tale, but her character is 
a rather deftly drawn one and her matrimo- 
nial ‘‘catch’’ is notably successful in view 
of her unattractive face and remarkably 
caustic tongue. Since she is really of an 
admirable nature beneath her rather repel- 
lant exterior, however, the reader may be 
pardoned for feeling pleased at the happi- 
ness which is allotted to her in the end. 
327 pp. 12mo0.—Philadelphia Record. 


PORT-TARASCON, TO WHICH IS ADDED 
STUDIES AND LANDSCAPES. By Alphonse 
Daudet. Translated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. This bitter satire on French 
colonization appeared in 1890, and was pub- 
lished at the time in Harper’s. As Mr. 
Trent admits in an apologetic preface, its 
success was mediocre compared with its 
predecessor. With it, in this volume are 
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sixteen short stories. 
328 pp. I2mo. 


PRIVATE CHIVALRY, A. By Francis 
Lyne, author of ‘The Helpers,’ etc. This 
book is a modern romance of a Colorado min- 
ing camp and Denver life. The scene of 
the story which is laid for the most 
part in Denver, is characterized by Dw nd 
of action and incident and a suspended in- 
terest, which involves the solution of a pecu- 
liarly ingenious mystery. Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library. 332 pp. 1I2mo.— 
Indianapolis News. 


With frontispiece. 


PROGRESS OF PAULINE KESSLER. By 
Frederic Carrel, author of ‘‘The Adventures 
of John Johns,’’ etc. A sketch of an adven- 
turess who has much of the Becky Sharpe 
in her. The story is crisply written and 
told with directness and insight into the 
ways of social and political life. The char- 
acters are strong types of the class to which 
they belong. 335 pp. I2mo. 


ROBERT ORANGE. By John Oliver Hobbes, 
author of ‘‘ The Herb Moon,”’ etc. 341 pp. 
I2 mo. 

See review. 


RUTLEDGE. By Miriam Coles Harris. 
Cambridge Classics. 496 pp. I2mo. 


SCARLET LETTER, THE. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. With frontispiece. Cambridge 
Classics. 312 pp. I2mo. 


SECOND LADY DELCOMBE, THE. By Mrs. 
Arthur Kennard. The Earl of Delcombe’s 
first wife had eloped with another man, and 
he had been through the divorce court. 
When his only son is sixteen he finds him- 
self through his losses on the race track in 
a perplexing condition. He must either 
work, or marry an heiress. He elects to do 
the latter, and is accepted by Rita Frost, a 
rich American girl, who frankly admits she 
is marrying him for his title and his beauti- 
ful old home. The story shows the gradual 
growing of a mutual love between husband 
and wife. The boy ‘‘Tony”’ isa fresh and 
natural character. There are two other love 
stories as side issues. The scenes are laid in 
fashionable English life in town and country. 
Lippincott’s Select Series 328 pp. 12mo, 
paper.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


SELF-MADE COUNTESS, A. The justi- 
fication of a husband. By John Strange 
Winter. author of ‘‘ The Peacemakers,”’ etc. 
An acidulous but good-natured story of the 
way, work, wandering and welfare of a 
bright young woman who marries far above 
her station and justifies her choice. 317 pp. 
I2mo. 


SLAVES OF CHANCE. A novel. By Fer- 
rier Langworthy. This book is a study of 
low life—not the lowest, though perhaps the 
least pleasing—of life as lived by a family of 
girls in a cheap house in a cheap suburb with 
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a vulgar, detestable mother and with the 
catching of husbands as their only ideal. 
There is much that is absurd in the story, 
but, in spite of this, it keeps a hold upon 
the attention. If it were not so artless, one 
would set the author down down as a student 
of the realistic manner of French delvers 
into this same kind of existence. One of 
the girls runs away from home and becomes 
a stall-keeper at a resort of the Royal Aqua- 
rium type, and the vivid picture that is 
given of sucha place, drawn from the in- 
side, might have been imitated direct from 
a yellow volume of murs contemporaines. 
The first thing a novelist must possess is 
ability to tell a story in an interesting way 
and to give the people who move through it 
individuality and character. The author 
can do both these things. Illustrated by 
Charles E. Heil. 346pp. 12mo.—London 
Times. 


STORIES OF THE RAILROAD. By John A. 
Hill. A succession of interesting incidents 
where brave men become martyrs and the 
world knows nothing about it. New edition. 
Illustrated. 297 pp. I2mo. 


Sun MaID, THE. A story of Fort Dear- 
born. By Evelyn Raymond, author of “ The 
Little Lady of the Horse,’’ etc. Indians 
furnish a large percentage of the material 
of this book, and the narrative deals chiefly 
with the adventures of Kitty Briscoe, a 
young girl who wanders away from Fort 
Dearborn and is adopted into the tribe of 
the Pottawatomies. Illustrated.—Chicago 
Times-Herald. 


SUNNINGWELL. By F. Warre Cornish. 
Under this title is given a clever sketch 
of the Church of England clergyman and 
Cathedral dignitary. Philip More is a typi- 
cal Liberal Churchman, with affinities of 
thought that suggest a connection with a 
‘* Platonist’’ namesake of an earlier age. 
He had discarded the Tractarian preposses- 
sion of his youth, but still (1868) revered 
the leaders of the movement as the ‘‘salt 
of the earth,’’ compared with whom the 
‘* rising school of learned High Churchmen 
were so many scholars of ‘Essays and Re- 
views.’’’ He fixes seventy years as the 
length of a wave of English religious 
opinion, so that according to this calcula- 
tion, 1903 should see the end of the Trac- 
tario-Ritualistic era; but we fancy that the 

ood man greatly underestimated the period. 

n disestablishment he remarks, ‘‘the 
clergy who cry out for it say that it would 
make the Church more spiritual ; but they 
mean more superstitious.’’ The inhabitants 
of Sunningwell Close are touched off with 
consummate art: ¢. g., the Misses Beaches, 
who were named after the Princesses Amelia 
and Sophia; Canon Vane, the first who ever 
styled himself ‘‘Canon,’’ Dr. Blore, the 
then organist of the time, and minor canon 
Crucible, who divided his leisure between 
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reading the Church Times and practicing 
solfeggi out of his window. 338 pp. I2mo. 
—London Bookseller. 

TALES OF THE TELEGRAPH. The story of 
a telegrapher’s life and adventures in rail- 
road, commercial and military work. By 
Jasper Ewing Brady. These stories have 
appeared for two years past in the newspapers 
and McClure’s. They are closely studied, 
but have no special literary merit. New 
edition. Illustrated. 272 pp. 12mo. 


TARTARIN OF TARASCON. To which is 
added Tartarin on the Alps. By Alphonse 
Daudet. Translated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. Professor W. P. Trent contrib- 
utes an appreciative preface to this trans- 
lation of the two works of humor in which 
M. Daudet embalmed his beloved Midi. 
With frontispiece. 350 pp. I2mo. 


UNCANONIZED. A romance of English 
Monachism. By Margaret Horton Potter. 
A novel of English monastic life in the thir- 
teenth century during the momentous reign 
of King John. The leading character, 
Anthony Fitz Hubert, is a brilliant young 
courtier, son of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who turns monk to insure the safety 
of his father’s soul. The author takes a 
novel view of the character of King John, 
whose evil name in history, she says, was 
bestowed upon him by the monks, who may 
well have been biased by their acknowledged 
enmity toward him. With portrait. 495 pp. 
12mo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


UNTIL THE Day BREAK. By Robert 
Burns Wilson. This novel is the work of a 
poet who has thought long and deeply on 
the problems of life and character. The 
plot and the workmanship remind one 
strongly of Poe’s tales. 330 pp. 12mo. 


UNTO THE HEIGHTS OF SIMPLICITY. By 
Johannes Rhimers. The author is a Nor- 
wegian by birth, now living in California. 
His style is notable for its quaint poetic 
idiom and subtle imaginative flavor. In 
the present story, he treats with strength 
and reticence of the relation of the sexes 
and the problem of marriage. Certain 
social abuses and false standards of mo- 
rality are attacked with great vigor, yet 
the plot is so interesting for its own sake 
that the book gives no suspicion of being 
a problem novel. The descriptions of 
natural scenery are idyllic in their charm, 
and form a fitting background for the love 
story. 288 pp. I2mo. 

WINEFRED. A story of the Chalk Cliffs. 
By S. Baring Gould. This novel of lower 
English life on the sea-side among folk of 
the rougher sort is crammed with action 
and adventure, much sorrow and a lost 
love. With eight illustrations by Edgar 
Bundy. 309pp. I2mo. 


-. WOMAN INTERVENES ; OR, THE MISTRESS 
OF THE MINES, A. By Robert Barr, author 
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of ‘‘In the Midst of Alarms,’’ etc. A re- 
print of an early novel by Wm. Barr, which 
appeared in 1895. It opens ina newspaper 
office and details the effects of a young 
woman reporter to get from a confiding 
young man, a piece of news wanted by her 
paper. Fifth edition. Paper. 373 pp. 
12mo. 


WounDs IN THE RAIN. War Stories. By 
Stephen Crane, author of ‘‘ The Red Badge 
of Courage,’’ etc. A brilliant and thrilling 
work in the best vein of one who has been 
called, by Robert Barr, ‘‘The greatest 
modern writer on war.”” Wherethe author’s 
experience and observations have been 
drawn on, the result is exciting and inter- 
esting, and by no means in the nature of a 
dry record of events. 347 pp. I2mo. 
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In Paris. A handbook for visitors to 
Paris in the year 1900. By Katherine S. and 
Gilbert S. MacQuoid, R.I. Short chapters on 
leading points of Paris, intended for those 
visiting the city for the first time, semi- 
historical and descriptive, short of a guide- 
book, but scarcely full enough for essays. 
With twelve illustrations by Thomas R. 
MacQuoid, RI., and two maps. 131 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 
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Book OF DARTMOOR, A. By S. Baring- 
Gould. This is the latest addition to the 
topographical literature of England, of a 
region which attracts an increasing number 
of visitors year by year, and the natural 
-history, antiquities and traditions of which 
there is no author better fitted to describe 
than Mr. Baring-Gould. With sixty illustra- 
tions. 283 pp. I2mo. 


CHINA’s OPEN Door. A sketch of Chinese 
life and history. By Rounsevelle Wildman, 
M.A., author of ‘‘ Tales of Malayan Coast,’’ 
etc. With an introduction by Charles 
Denby. Illustrated. 318 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


HIstoRY OF ENGLAND, A. For the use 
of schools and academies. By J. N. Larned. 
With topical analyses, research questions 
and bibliographical notes. By Homer P. 
Lewis. This is a companion volume to 
Fiske’s School History of the United States. 
It is an accurate and interesting representa- 
tion of the leading events in English his- 
tory, and gives special attention to the 
growth of the English Constitution and the 
territorial expansion of England into the 
British Empire. It also describes the social 
and industrial development of the nation. 
Illustrated. 673 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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RUSSIA AGAINST INDIA. The struggle for 
Asia. By Archibald R. Colquhoun, author 
of ‘‘China in Transformation,’’ etc. With 
special maps. 246pp. Indexed. r12mo. 

ee review. 
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TRIBUNE PRIMER, THE. By Eugene Field. 
First issued in Denver in 1882, in an edition 
of fifty. A copy has since sold for $125. 
A reprint of part in 1882 brings $18. This 
issue is complete. 28 pp. 32mo. 

See With New Books. 
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HYPNOTISM IN MENTAL AND MORAL 
CULTURE. By John Duncan Quackenbos. 
The author’s experiments with hypnotism 
as a curative agent in the treatment of 
moral obliquity, and a power in the devel- 
opment and exaltation of the mind, have 
already attracted considerable attention. In 
this book he confines himself strictly to his 
own experiments and their results, which 
have led him to believe that post-hypnotic 
suggestion may with great advantage be 
made supplementary to the religious train- 
ing of degenerate or vicious children, and 
that suggestibility may be extensively util- 
ized as a contributory factor to moral regen- 
eration in schools, re tesence wl An and prisons. 
290 pp. 16mo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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SELE-CULTURE: PHYSICAL, INTELLEC- 
TUAL, MORAL AND SPIRITUAL. A course 
of lectures. By James Freeman Clarke. 
Twenty-third edition. Cambridge Classics. 


446 pp. I2mo. 
se 
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Book FOR ALL READERS, A. Designed 
as an aid to the collection, use and preser- 
vation of books and the formation of pub- 
lic and private libraries. By Ainsworth 
Rand Spofford. 509pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 
See review. 


CURIOUS QUESTIONS IN HIsTORY, LITER- 
ATURE, ART AND SociaAL LIFE. Designed 
as a manual of general information. By 
Sarah H. Killikelly, F.S.Sc. With one hun- 
dred and twenty-five illustrations. In three 
volumes. Vol. III. 398 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


LITERATURE OF THE AGE OF ELIZABETH,. 
THE. By Edwin P. Whipple. Cambridge 
Classics. 364 pp. I2mo. 
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HANDBOOK OF THE ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
TELEGRAPH, A. Bv A. E. Loring. This 
manual, long and widely used, first appeared 
in 1878. It appears now with a new chap- 
ter describing duplex and quadruplex teleg- 
raphy, and the other chapters are revised to 
meet the writing practice in telegraphy. 
Van Nostrand’s Science Series. 116 pp. 
Indexed. 32mo. 
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BRIEF COURSE IN GENERAL PHysICs, 
EXPERIMENTAL AND APPLIED, A. By 
George A. Hoadley, A.M.,C.E. The author 
has followed a general plan for providing a 
text-book, which can be gone through with 
a reasonable amount of work within an 
academic year, of presenting the different 
processes of the subject in as logical a man- 
ner as possible, and of introducing such 
experiments as can be made with compara- 
tively simple forms of apparatus. Through- 
out the book definitions and physical laws 
are given in clear and concise form. An 
unusually large number of illustrative ex- 
periments are included in connection with 
the various subjects treated. These experi- 
ments, with those given in the appendix, 
meet fully and thoroughly the published 
requirements for entrance to all colleges 
throughout the country. 463 pp. I2mo.— 
Philadelphia North American. 


How T@GAIN HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 
By P. M. Hanney. Food, air, exercise, etc., 
are discussed from the point of a maker of 
cereal ‘‘ pure foods.’’ 114 pp. I2mo. 


You AND Your Doctor. How to pro- 
long life. A practical book on health and 
the care of it. A fearless exposé of all 
quacks and frauds within and without the 
medical profession. By William B. Doherty, 
M.D. The author does not advise his read- 
ers to throw all physic to the dogs, but he 
does counsel earnestly against too much 
medicine, and in favor of the simple hygi- 
enic rules, observance of which is the basis 
of all health. Illustrated. 260 pp. 12mo. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


Att AsoutT Docs. A book for doggy 
people. By Charles Henry Lane. With 
eighty-seven illustrations of the most cele- 


brated champions of our time, drawn from 
lifeby R. H. Moore. 399 pp. 8vo. 


See review. 


ANIMAL LIFE. A first book of zoology. 
By David S. Jordan, M, S., and Vernon L,. 
Kellogg, M.S. The entire field of zoology 
is covered in a bare outline here from a 
modern standpoint, dealing with general 
characteristics alone, from the cell to the 
geographical distribution of animals by two 
leading authorities. Twentieth Century 
Series. Illustrated. 329 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


ANIMALS OF AFRICA. By H. A. Bryden, 
author of ‘‘Gun and Camera in South 
Africa,’’ etc. Chatty, moving accounts of 
African elements, in the style of ‘‘Juven- 
iles ’’ and intended to fill the gap between 
one-syllable books and manuals. Mammals, 
birds and insects are covered without tech- 
nical description and with multifarious facts. 
The Library for Young Naturalists. Illus- 
trated by E. Caldwell. 240 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


First BooK OF BIRDS, THE. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. The illustrations are from 
photographs of stuffed birds and are less 
successful than the text. This is both de- 
scriptive and besprinkled with anecdote. It 
is in the style of the ‘‘ reader,”’ clear, plain, 
and easy tounderstand. With eight colored 
and twelve plain plates and twenty figures 
in the text. I49pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


LIVING PICTURES OF THE ANIMAL KING- 
DOM. From instantaneous photographs 
taken of the most magnificent specimens in 
Zoological Gardens. Edited with explana- 
tory remarks by Dr. L. Heck. It is remark- 
able how the photograph conveys the im- 
pression of skin or fur or feathers, and how 
the many types of animal character are ex- 
pressed in this wonderful series of portraits. 
There are nearly two hundred of these, em- 
bracing more strange’creatures than most of 
us have ever seen, along with many that are 
familiar. They make the old-fashioned 
natural history books seem quite out of 
date. A visit to the Zoo will be made doubly 
instructive by the aid of these admirable 
pictures and the exact and interesting de- 
scription that Dr. Heck has written to 
accompany them. 166 pp. 8vo.—Philadel- 
phia Times. 


METHOD IN THE ART OF TAXIDERMY. By 
Oliver Davie, author of ‘‘ Nests and Eggs of 
North American Birds,’’ etc. This book 
should prove of much interest and value to 
the expert as well as the amateur in this 
rather neglected branch of the art preserva- 
tive, the information included in this vol- 
uminous work, covering every branch of 
the science, and the subject matter having 
the advantageous aid of copious illustra- 
tions. The use of technical terms is 
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avoided, and the directions given are 
couched in terms readily comprehensible 
by the least skilled. An added interest is 
given by an historical review of theart, while 
notes and references are provided for the 
expert student. Ninety full-page engrav- 
ings, chiefly drawn by Theodore Jasper, 
A.M. 395 pp. Indexed. Quarto.—Phila- 
delphia Record. 
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ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW, THE. A quar- 
terly miscellany. Edited by Lady Randolph 
Spencer Churchill. The illustrations in this 
issue of the Review are reproductions of 
portraits by famous English painters, among 
them Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. The reading matter is, on the 
whole, of good quality. The Marchioness 
of Londonderry writes of Viscount Castle- 
reagh. The fiction is by Julien Gorden and 
Maurice Hewlett. ‘*Napoleon’s Dutch 
General’’ is the title of an article by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, M. P., on Baron de 
Dedem, a Hollander who held a commission 
in the army of the ‘‘ Little Corporal.’’ Sir 
Alfred Lyall contributes an interesting essay 
on ‘‘ Heroic Poetry,’’ and Edmund Gosse, 
in discussing ‘‘Culture and the Small 
Nations,’’ maintains that ‘‘ they will produce 
no eminent financiers or illustrious soldiers, 
but they may find their reward where it was 
found in ages past by Athens and Florence 
and Weimar.’’ A comedy by Hamilton 
Aide, an essay by W. H. Mallock on ‘‘ Limi- 
tations of Art,’’ an address by R. B. Haldane 
on ‘‘ Federal Constitutions Within the Em- 
pire ’’ and an article by Harold G. Parsons 
on ‘‘Our Colonial Systems’’ complete the 
table of contents, together with Lady 
Churchill’s chatty and entertaining letters 
from South Africa about her experiences on 
the hospital ship ‘‘ Maine.’’ Vol. V. June, 
1900. Illustrated. 248 pp. Quarto.—Aa/ti- 
more Sun. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


INDIAN CLUB-SWINGING. One, two and 
three club juggling. By Frank E. Miller. 
A manual, valuable chiefly for those who 
have already had some experience in club- 
swinging, giving a number of movements 
with photographs. Illustrated. 182 pp. 
I2mo. 
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ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HyGIENE 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By Henry F. Hewes, 


Ill 


A. B., M. D. A simple, clearly expressed 
outline of the subjects, with numerous illus- 
trations. It touches also upon the effects 
of alcohol and narcotics on the system. New 
Century Series. 320 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY FoR HIGH 
ScHOOLs, A. Based upon the nervous sys- 
tem. By M. L. Macy, L. B., assisted by H. 
W. Norris, A. M. This book is constructed 
on a new and original plan, and is a radical 
yet sensible departure from the old methods 
of teaching. Unlike other books of this 
nature now in use, it is based on the nervous 
system, the center and mainspring of life, 
and teaches the relations and inter-depen- 
dence of the parts and functions of the 
human organism. A few simple and inex- 
pensive experiments are given which are 
designed to supplement and illustrate the 
text. The book contains a large number of 
selected and original illustrations together 
with a series of diagrams, which make clear 
the structure of the nervous system and the 
manner in which the various operations of 
the body are controlled byit. 408 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 
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FRECKLES AND TAN. By R. C. Bowman. 
Humorous and pathetic verses, characteris- 
tically illustrated, of episodes in boy life. 
Carefully revised, with the addition of several 
new poems. 61 pp. 18mo. 


LEAVES OF GRASS. By Walt Whitman. 
Including a facsimile autobiography. This 
book is smaller and more convenient in form 
than recent editions of the ‘‘ Leaves,’’ and 
it has a special value to the student of Whit- 
man ip its complete registration of various 
readings. Some of the changes made by 
Whitman are most interesting. The poet 
never spared the labor of the file, as he un- 
derstood it. The excisions are often nota- 
ble. The poem ‘‘To a Historian,’’ which 
now epitomizes Whitman's philosophy terse- 
ly in its seven lines, was originally written 
as a parenthetical, loosely constructed com- 

osition in thirteen. Generally speaking, 
it is the doctrinaire poems that show the 
most revision. Those that even the unin- 
itiated admire, like ‘‘ Seashore Memories ”’ 
and ‘‘ Captain O, my Captain,’’ show only 
the slightest retouches, and these often of a 
kind so deft as to indicate that Whitman’s 
sense of form was keen enough, and his 
average formlessness quite willful. New 
edition. Illustrated. 496 pp. Indexed. 
8vo.—N. Y. Post. 


XXIV. QUATRAINS FROM OMAR. Set forth 
by F. York Powell, M.A. Mr. York Pow 
ell’s rendering of certain quatrains, with the 
FitzGerald version for comparison : 
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York Powell: 


‘*Whether in Heaven or Hell my lot be 
stay'd, 
A Cup, a Lute, a fair and frolic Maid, 
Within a place of roses please me now ; 
While on the chance of Heaven thy life 
is laid.’’ 


FitzGerald : 


‘* A book of verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow!”’ 


York Powell : 


“* Now, Thou art hidden, unseen of all that 
Now Thou art full display’d that all may 
belay as thou art, the Player and the 
Aittaaiinn for Thine own pleasure care- 
lessly.”’ 


This concentrates into one quatrain the 
philosophy of FitzGerald’s: 


“* We are no other than a moving show, 
Of Magic Shadow—shapes that come and 
go ee 


and the two following rubdiy4t which are 
too familiar for reproduction here. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Post. 
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POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER: A STUDY IN 
SoctiaL PsycHOLOGY, THE. By Delos F. 
Wilcox, Ph.D. Publications of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 
37 pp. I2mo, paper. 

CURRENCY LAW OF I900, THE. By Roland 
P. Falkner, Ph D. Publications of the Ameri- 


can Academy of Political and Social Science. 
22 pp. I2mo, paper. 


DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE OF INTERVEN- 
TION IN EUROPE, THE. By W. E. Lingel- 
bach, Ph.D. Publications of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 
32 pp. I2mo, paper. 


ECONOMIC CRISES. By Edward D. Jones, 
Ph.D. In this book the author maintains 
that the individual business concern has not 
developed controlling and directing power 
in a degree commensurate with the great 
increase of markets during the past cen- 
tury, and that in consequence competition 
begets industrial rout similar to that in an 
inadequately organized army under unusual 
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strain. A hitherto little developed side of 
the subject is dealt with in a chapter on 
‘*The Psychology of Crises.’’ The Citi- 
zen’s Library. 251 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


HISTORY OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES, A. By James H. Hopkins. 
The book is not an ephemeral publication, 
got up to meet an immediate demand, but 
a work of permanent value and usefulness. 
The story begins with the first division of 
public sentiment in regard to purely na- 
tional questions, previous to the election of 
President Washington, and traces the prog- 
ress and development of the system of party 
government in the United States down to 
the present time. Weare not only enabled 
to follow the course of the two great parties 
through their various stages of develop- 
ment, but we learn also of all the minor 
movemeuts in American politics which at- 
tained sufficient strength to crystallize into 
party. 477 pp. Indexed. t12mo.—WN. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


WALL STREET POINT OF VIEW, THE. By 
Henry Clews, author of ‘‘ Twenty-eight 
Years in Wall Street.’’ This book deals 
with a greater range of subjects than a su- 
perficial glance at the title would suggest ; 
for it should not be forgotten that the Wall 
Street point of view is a comprehensive one. 
Thus, we find here side by side with chap- 
ters on ‘‘ Wall Street as a Gauge of Business 
Prosperity,’’ ‘‘ The Study of the Stock Mar- 
ket,’”? “The Art of Making and Saving 
Money” and ‘‘Panics and Their Indica- 
tions,’’ others on the administrations of 
Presidents Harrison and Cleveland, ‘‘ Pro- 
phetic Views on Silver,’’ ‘‘ Labor Unions ”’ 
and ‘‘The Railroad Question.’’ With por- 
trait. 290 pp. 1z2mo.—N. Y. Mail and 
Express. 
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FROM INDIA TO THE PLANET Mars. A 
study of a case of somnambulism, with 
glossolalia. By Th. Flournoy. Translated 
by Daniel B. Vermilye. Illustrated. 446 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review. 
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ARMIES OF THE WORLD, THE. By Charles 
S. Jerram. No apology is needed for the 
production of such a book as this, which 
shows at a glance the strength of the world’s 
armies, and gives in outline the methods of 
recruiting, equipment, and organization, 
with here and there, in special cases, a brief 
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account of frontier fortifications and other 
‘matters of interest. Several of the accounts 
are, moreover, prefaced and closed by re- 
marks on subjects of political importance 
affecting war. An introductory note deals 
with the Tsar’s Peace proposals, the need of 
a powerful army for England, strategy and 
tactics, what the wars of the future will be 
like, and the partial and local effects of war. 
The contents are arranged alphabetically, so 
that any subject can be looked up without 
difficulty. In view of the present crisis in 
the Transvaal, the chapters dealing with our 
own army and with that of the Transvaal will 
be eagerly read. With map. 304pp. With 
appendix. 12mo.—London Publishers’ Cir- 
cular. 


JEFFERSONIAN CYCLOPEDIA, THE. A 
comprehensive collection of the views of 
Thomas Jefferson, classified and arranged in 
alphabetical order under nine thousand 
titles. Edited byJohn P. Foley. Designed 
to be acomplete classified arrangement of 
the writings of Jefferson on government, 
politics, law, education, commerce, agricul- 
‘ture, manufactures, navigation, finance, 
morals, religious freedom, and other topics. 
The alphabetical arrangement under sub- 
jects enables any one to find every thing of 
importance Jefferson ever wrote. Illustrated 
‘with ten full-page pictures and portraits. 
1009 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—Pudlishers’ 
Weekly. 


PENNSYLVANIA Law. Affecting Women 
and Children, 1900. An admirable and ac- 
curate chronicle in non-technical language 
of the statute law. The decisions are not 
followed. 45 pp. 32mo, paper. 


VOTERS’ MANUAL AND ARGUMENT SET- 
TLER, FOR THE VEST POCKET, THE. A 
compact collection of election information : 
the political complexion of the States since 
1820, electoral vote, apportionments, natur- 
alization laws, qualifications for suffrage, 
insolvency laws, constitution, etc., all in a 
thin vest-pocket diary-shaped limp-covered 
book. Concise, correct, convenient. 86 pp. 
16mo. 
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By S. M. Burnham, 
*” etc. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS. 
M.A., author of ‘‘ Precious Stones, 
Illustrated. 302 pp. I2mo. 


OuR COMMON CHRISTIANITY. By Arthur 
P. Stanley. A plea, first delivered in an 
address, for the essential Catholicity of 
Christianity. The Day’s Work Series. 29 pp. 
I2mo. 
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Wuy Go To CHURCH? By Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. This essay is principally devoted 
to the means by which the clergyman can 
keep people going to church, which Dr. 
Abbott believes they attend for religion 
rather than theology. The Day’s Work 
Series. 32 pp. 12mo. 
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WORLD’s BEST PROVERBS AND SHORT 
QuOTATIONS, THE. For public speaking, 
from ancient and modern American and for- 
eign sources. By George Howard Opdyke, 
M.A. The author’s choice has been intelli- 
gent and clever; his method of classification 
by subjects alphabetically arranged will 
prove a boon to the reader, and we must 
admit that, taken altogether, no other such 
compilation has ever united so many points 
of perfection in the selection and grouping 
of these gems of thought. The author has 
put to contribution the choice minds of the 
past and the present, of American as well as 
foreign origin. In its handsome make-up, 
‘*The World’s Best Proverbs ’’ will prove not 
only an indispensable addition to ever 
library, but also a specially appropriate gift 
for all occasions, such as school and college 
prize-giving, presentations to teachers, birth- 
days and holidays. With frontispiece. 271 
pp. I2mo. 
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SPORT IN WaR. By Major-General 
R. S. S. Baden-Powell, F. R. G. S. The 
sketches in this volume have been reprinted 
from the Badminton Magazine, and they 
are prefaced by a few words from Mr. Alfred 
E. T. Watson, the editor of that periodical. 
The sketches are bright and vivacious, and 
are written with that keen sense of personal 
enjoyment which is certain to commend 
them to the favorable notice of sportsmen, 
the subjects being big-game hunting (as an 
accompaniment of ‘‘scouting’’), a run with 
the Cape foxhounds, pig-sticking, etc. One 
of the sketches, ‘‘ The Ordeal of the Spear,”’ 
takes the form of a story, and relates how 
two military men in love with the same girl 
agreed to put their claims to the test of a 
pig-sticking contest, the victor having the 
first right of proposal. Unfortunately the 
lady herself was accidentally killed while 
watching the sport, and the rivals were thus 
turned into fellow mourners. With nine- 
teen illustrations by the author. 202 pp. 
12mo.—London Publishers’ Circular. 
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PARIS SKETCH BOOK, THE IRISH SKETCH 
BooK AND NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM 
CORNHILL TO GRAND CarRO. By William 
Makepeace Thackeray. By the use of thin 
paper, in spite of type clear and not small, 
these three works are compressed into one 
volume. New Century Library. 171 pp. 
32mo. 


ROCKIES OF CANADA, THE. A revised and 
enlarged edition of ‘‘Camping in the Cana- 
dian Rockies.’’ By Walter Dwight Wilcox, 
F.R.G.S. Since the appearance of the 
earlier one, the author has visited many new 
places in the Canadian Rockies, and em- 
bodied the material obtained there, in text 
and illustration, in the present book. He 
has also added, for the benefit of those in- 
tending to make a trip to this northern par- 
adise, chapters on mountaineering, camp 
life, hunting and fishing, and an account of 
the Stony Indians. With more than forty 
photogravure and other illustrations from 
original photographs by theauthor. 309 pp. 
Indexed. Quarto.—NV. Y. Mail and Ex- 
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HEROINES OF THE BIBLE IN ART. By 
Clara Erskine Clement, author of ‘‘Angels 
in Art,’ etc. This is a descriptive and crit- 
ical study of a number of the great historic 
pictures of the women of the Bible—Eve, 
Hagar, Rebecca, Rachel, Rizpah, Jephthah’s 
daughter, Ruth, Bathsheba and Susannah, 
and so on through the Old Testament, the 
Apocrypha, and the New. Mrs. Clement 
has had practice in work of this kind, and 
though her method, perhaps her subject, 
suffers in comparison with those of Mrs. 
Jameson, for example, she brings together 
a good deal of information, and guides the 
judgment as well as the understanding of 
her readers. Illustrated. 361 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—Literary World. 


How To MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING 
BUSINESS. A book for master printers. By 
Paul Nathan. With contributions from many 
of the leading printers of the United States. 
There are in existence about two thousand 
different books pertaining to printing and 
typography, and perhaps as many more that 
are partly devoted to these subjects. Of 
this large number, only a bare half dozen 
treat of the business management of a print- 
ing office and its successful operation for 
the purpose of yielding that profit for which 
men do business. In the half dozen there 
is not a total of a hundred pages directed 
toward the theme of the present work. It 
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seems to me that this is sufficient excuse 
for bringing this book before the printing 
trade. For years the cry has gone up from 
the followers of Guttenberg that there is no 
money in the printing business, that com- 
petition takes all the margin out of the 
work, and that the cost for renewal of plants 
has eaten up the profits. There are thirty 
chapters in all, of which we print the first 
five—‘‘The Printer as a Business Man,’’ 
‘* Starting an Office,’’ ‘‘ What Class of Cus- 
tomers to Seek,’’ “How to Develop Busi- 
ness’? and ‘‘ Writing Advertising Matter, 
etc.”’ 375 pp. 8vo. 
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BOERS IN WAR, THE. The story of the 
the British-Boer war of 1899-Ig00, as seen 
from the Boer side, with a description of 
the men and methods of the Republican 
armies. By Howard C. Hillegas, author of 
‘*Oom Paul’s People.’’ Illustrated with pho- 
tographs and a map of South Africa. 300 
pp. t2mo. 
see review. 


WoRLD-CRISIS IN CHINA, I900. By Allen 
S. Will. With map and illustrations. 198 
pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutrient 
and tonic effects give tone and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring it quiets the nerves | 
and induces refreshing sleep. 


For sale by Druggists. 
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By Richard Marsh, 
$1.10; by 


Ada Vernham, Actress. 
author of ‘‘ Frivolities,’’ etc. 
mail, $1.22. 


Afield and Afloat. By Frank R. Stockton. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

African Nights Entertainment. By A. J. 
Dawson, author of ‘‘ Daniel Whyte,’’ etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Aguinaldo’s Hostage; or, Dick Carson’s Cap- 
tivity Among the Filipinos. By H. Irving 
Hancock. 85 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


A book for doggy people. 


All About Dogs. 
$2.25; by mail, 


By Charles Henry Lane. 
$2.43. 

Almost as Good as a Boy. By Amanda M. 
Douglas, author of ‘‘ In Wild Rose Time,”’ 
etc. go cents; by mail, $1.05. 


Anglo-Saxon Review, The. By Lady Ran- 
dolph Spencer Churchill. Vol. V., June, 
1900. $6.00; by mail, $6.24. 

Animal Life. A first book of zoology. By 


David S. Jorden, M. S., and Vernon L. 
Kellogg, M.S. $1.08; by mail, $1.22. 


Anima Vilis. A tale of the great Siberian 
Steppe. By Marye Rodziewicz. Trans- 
lated by S. C. de Soissons. $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 


Areopagitica, and Other Tracts. By John 
Milton. The Temple Classics. 38 cents ; 
by mail, 44 cents; leather, 57 cents; by 
mail, 63 cents. 


Armies of the World, The. By Charles S. 
Jerran. go cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Army Alphabet, The. Verses by L. Frank 
Baum. 75 cents; by mail, 92 cents. 


Battling for Atlanta. By Byron A. Dunn, 
author of ‘‘ General Nelson’s Scout,’’ etc. 
The Young Kentuckian Series. go cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 


Between Boer and Briton ; or, Two Boys Ad- 
ventures in South Africa. By Edward 
Stratemeyer, author of ‘‘ Under Dewey, at 
Manila,’ etc. 85 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Boers in War, The. By Howard C. Hillegas, 
author of ‘‘Oom Paul's People.’’ $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 


Book for all Readers, A. Designed as an 
aid to the collection, use and preservation 
of books. By Ainsworth Rand Spofford. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 
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Book of Dartmoor, A. By S. Baring-Gould. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Brethern of the Coast. A tale of the West 
Indies. By Kirk Munro, author of ‘‘In 
Pirate Waters,’’ etc. 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.04. 

China’s Open Door. 
Life and History. 
man, M. A., author of 
Malayan Coast,’’ etc. 
$1.24. 

Contemporary American Composers. By 
Rupert Hughes, M.A. $1.10; by mail, 
$1.20. 


Conversations with Prince Bismarck. 
lected by Heinrich Von Poschinger. 
lish edition. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Courtesy Dame, The. A novel. By R. 
Murray Gilchrist, author of ‘‘ The Stone 
Dragon,’’ etc. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Critical and Historical Essays. By Thomas 
Batington Macaulay. The Temple Classics. 
In five volumes. Vol. I. 38 cents; by 
mail, 44 cents; leather, 57 cents; by 
mail, 63 cents. 


Dancing Master, The. By Adrien Chabot. 
Translated by Pauline W. Sill. 75 cents; 
by mail, 82 cents. 


Dishonor of Frank Scott, The. 
Hamilton. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Dred. A tale of the Great Dismal Swamp. 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin.’’ Cambridge Clas- 
sics. 75 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 


Dull Miss Archinard, The. By Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick, author of ‘‘ The Confounding 
of Camelia.’’? The Belford Series. Paper, 
33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

Economic Crises. By Edward D. Jones, 
Ph.D. The Citizen’s Library. $1.13; 
by mail, $1.23. 


A sketch of Chinese 
By Rounseville Wild- 
“Tales of the 
$1.10; by mail, 


Col- 
Eng- 


By M. 


English Composition and Literature. — By 
W.F. Webster. 90 cents ; by mail, $1.02. 


Evangelist, The. By Alphonse Daudet. 
Translated by Olive Edwards Palmer. To 
which is added ‘‘ Rose and Ninette.’’ 
Translated from Daudet by Charles DeKay. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


First Aid to the Young Housekeeper. By 
Christine Terhune Herrick. 75 cents; by 
mail, 82 cents. 
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First Book of Birds, The. By Olive Thorne 
Miller. 60 cents ; by mail, 70 cents. 


From India to the Planet Mars. A study of 
a case of somnambulism. By Th. Flour- 
noy. Translated by Daniel B. Vermilye. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Gateless Barrier, The. By Lucas Malet, 
author of ‘‘The Wages of Sin.’’ $1.10; 
by mail; $1.24. 


Georgian Actress, A. By Pauline Bradford 
Mackie, author of ‘‘ Ye Lyttle Salem 
Maide,’’ etc. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Glory and Sorrow of Norwich, The. By M. 
M. Blake, author of ‘‘The Blues and the 
Brigands,’’ etc. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


God, the King, My Brother. By Mary F. 
Nixon, author of ‘“‘A Harp of Many 
Chords,”’ ete. $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Golden Legend ; or, Lives of the Saints, The. 
As Englished by William Caxton. The 
Temple Ciassics. Vols. III. andIV. 38 
cents; by mail, 44cents; each, leather, 57 
cents ; by mail, 63 cents. 


Handsome Brandons, The. By Katherine 
Tynan, author of ‘‘ The Dear Irish Girl,’’ 
etc. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Herakles, the Hero of Thebes, and Other 
Heroes of the Myth. By Mary E. Burt and 
Zenaide A. Ragozin. 60 cents; by mail, 
68 cents. 


History of England, A. For the use of 
schools and academies. By J. N. Larned. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.45. 


History of the Political Parties in the United 
States, A. By James H. Hopkins. $1.90; 
by mail, $2.10. 


Howell’s Story Book, The. Edited by Mary 
E. Burt and Mildred Howells. 60 cents; 
by mail, 68 cents. 


How to Gain Health and Long Life. By P. 
M. Hanney. 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 


Hypnotism in Mental and Moral Culture. 
By John Duncan Quackenbos. go cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 


Jeffersonian Cyclopedia, The. A compre- 
hensive collection of the views of Thomas 
Jefferson, classified and arranged in alpha- 
betical order, under nine thousand titles. 
Edited by John Foley. $7.50; by mail, 
$7.90; sheep, $10.00; by mail, $10.40. 


Jimmy, Lucy and All. By Sophie May, 
author of ‘Little Prudy Stories,’ etc. 
50 cents; by mail, 60 cents. 
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Lectures on the English Comic Writers. 
By William Hazlett. The Temple Clas- 
sics. 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents ; leather, 
57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 


Lighter Moments. From the notebook of 
Bishop Walsham How. Edited by Fred- 
erick Douglas How. 75 cents; by mail, 
83 cents. 


Linnet. A romance. By Grant Allen, 
author of ‘‘ Miss Cayley’s Adventures,”’ 
etc. $1.10 ; by mail, $1.20. 


Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, The. 
By Edwin P. Whipple. Cambridge Clas- 
sics. 75 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 


Little What’s-His-Name (‘Le Petit 
Chose’’). To which is added ‘ La Belle- 
Nivernaise.’’ By Alphonse Daudet. 
Translated by Jane Minot Sedgwick. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


Lovice. By Mrs. Hungerford (‘‘ The 
Duchess ’’), author of ‘‘ A Lonely Maid,’’ 
etc. Lippincott’s Select Novels. Paper, 
33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Master Christian, The. 
author of ‘‘ Barabbas.’’ 
$1.24. 


Monsieur Lecoq. ‘Translated from the 
French of Emile Gaboriau. New edition. 
go cents; by mail, $1.05. 


Mrs. Harold Stagg. By Robert Grant, 
author of ‘‘Unleavened Bread,’”’ etc. 
85 cents; by mail, 96 cents. 


By Marie Corelli, 
$1.10; by mail, 


Mystery of Orcival, The. Translated from 
the French of Emile Gaboriau. New 
edition. gocents; by mail, $1.04. 


Oliver Cromwell. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.66. 


Translated from 
New 


Other People’s Money. 
the French of Emile Gaboriau. 
edition. go cents; by mail, $1.06. 


Paris Sketch Book, the Irish Sketch Book, 
and Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to 
Grand Cairo. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray. New Century Library. 75 
cents; by mail, 81 cents. 


Patriotism or Self Advertisement? A social 
note on the present war. By Marie Co- 
relli, author of ‘‘ Sorrows of Satan,’’ etc. 
20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 


Pennsylvania Law Affecting Women and 
Children. Paper, 10 cents; by mail, 12 
cents. 


Plain Miss Cray, The. By Florence Warden, 
author of ‘‘Tkhe House on the Marsh,’’ 
etc. gocents; by mail, $1.01. 





